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CHAP. I. 

« Ir was on a cold and ſtormy December eyens 
ing in the beginning of the fourteenth century; 
and not long after that fortunate period when 
Peter ſurnamed the Cruel was cut off from a 
life which he had tained with bloodſhed, : apine; 
and oppreſſion, that a ſtranger entered a village 
ſituated on the banks of the Tagus, near the 
eaſtern extremity of the kingdom of Caſtile in 
Spain. He was old, and, though withered, © of 
gigantic ſtiture—his large ſnow-white - beard 
ſtreamed in the fleeting wind=a great coat of 
black baize was buckled with a leathern belt 
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about his loins he had on his feet ſandals inſtead 
of ſhoes, and on his back he carried a large harp z 
while a long ſtaff, ornamented on the top with a 
croſs, ſuſtained his wearied ſteps. He ſtopped 
at the door of the firſt neat-looking cottage that 

preſented itſelf, and, aſking whether he could be 
z accommodated with lodging for the night, was 


+ anſwered in the affirmative, and requeſted to walk 


in. Being ſeated, at the deſire of the people of 
the houſe, he told them that he wanted not only 
lodging for the night, but food alſo; and appriſed 
them at the ſame time that he had nothing to offer 
them in return, but his prayers and a tune of 
his harp. 

Your prayers we earneſtly deſire, father, replied 
a young man but other return we wiſh not, nor 
ſhould accept. Even your harp, whatever de- 
lizht it might afford us; ſhall remain untouched, 
if offered in way of compenſation for any little 
accommodation our poor hut can beftow—And 
indeed, continued he, I conſider it to be a for- 
tunate circumftance that you ſhould have called at 
this particular ſeaſon of the year, when, in con» 
formity to the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of our country, 
we are provided with better means of entertaining 
you than we ſhould be at any other time. | 
A feeble ſuffuſion of red, that beſpoke ſome- 
thing more than gratitude, overſpread the aged 


face 
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face of the Pilgrim. he la i kis hands upon hid 
breaſt— bent his head in acknowledgment—pauſed 
—then ſighed and ſaid, while his words ſeemed 
ſtruggling for a paſſage, He that inſpireth thy 
heart, good youth with the true ſpirit of bene- 
ficence will give thee the reward of it. . | 
A table was then ſpread with the beſt proviſions 5 £208 
which the cottage afforded—and the whole family, 
conſiſting of the young man already mentioned, 
his wife, an old man his father, and two chil- 
dren, fat down with the ſtranger to a frugal but 
wholeſome ſupper : a pitcher of tolerable wine 
concluded the feaſt, the young man "—_ 
preſſing his aged gueſt to drink: _ _ 

The enlivening influence of hoſpitality, and the 
unaffected cheerfulneſs and good nature of the 
cottagers, inſenſibly telaxed the aufterity of the old 
Pilgrim, and warmed him into converſation=He /* .. 
liſtened with pleaſure to the ſimple detail of ruſtic .. 
enjoyment, and the artleſs acknowledgments of SIR 
domeſtic bliſ——At length, Happy, fays he, 5 TY ITS 
my ſon! moſt ſupremely happy is thy lot, if F 
there be happineſs found on earth, and you have ae 
wiſdom to underſtand it God has given thee - 
greater riches than are to be found in the palaces of 3 
princes, or the ſtately domes of the aflluenits Le- — 
member the time indeed, when the caſtle of a. 4 no- 4 — LIE 
ble man, or the arm of a knight, were the vever- Hil- IL 
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ing refuge of diſtteſs in whatſoever garb diſtreſs 


appeared, and when the proud turrets of the nobi- 
lity burft upon the ſight of the oppreſſed or un- 
fortunate, like the firſt beams of the orient ſun on 


the eye of the night-ſtrayed traveller; cheering, 


enlivening, and diffuſing hope and Joy Then 


®reigned over this happy country Alphonſo the 


wiſe, the valiant, and the good—But now at every 
gate ſavage inhoſpitality with ſtern denial rudely 
oppoſes the entrance of the poor, and chills the 
woe-worn heart of miſery ; but crouches and 


baſely bends the ſervile knee of reſpe& to the 


pampered knave of fortune—O gracious God! 
from ſuch let my ſteps be turned for ever. 

Ah, father I interrupted the young man, pardon 
the preſumption of youthful zeal, which thus 
yentures to break on your diſcourſe : but little 
would! merit your good opinion, if 1 ſuffered 
you uninformed to ſay that now, which to- 
morrow's ſetting ſun ſhould ſee thee retract To- 


worrow, God willing, thou ſhalt ſee a man, 
What man? interrupted the ſtranger warmly. 


© Oh! ſuch a man che huſband of the widow— 
the father of the orphan—the never-failing re- 
ſource of the diſtreſſed—humble though wealthy 
—though valiant, gentle as the new-dropt lamb, 
Young man, your youthful heart, impreſſed 
with ſome partial act of generoſity, ſome unim- 
| | portant 


& 1 


l 
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portant beneſit, rendered perhaps irn mona 
- capricious virtue, overflows with a gratitudg 
which blinds you ; a gratitude which ſpeaks more 
for you than for the object of it :—generous 
- yourſelf, you over-rate the favours conferred upea 
you by others This is an error, but I confeſs an 
- amiable one, and no uneertain pledge of a worthy 
heart—But who is this man, this very ſingular = 
character of whom you ſpeak ? 83 
Here every mouth involuntarily opened, and 
at che ſame inſtant pronounced Don Iſidor. 
Don Ifidor !—who ? what Don Iſidor? impa- 
tiently exclaimed the Pilgrim. 
Don Iſidor de Haro, nets beth, 2 
Don Iſidor de Haro God Heavens 6 
Voung man, recolle& yourſelf—ſay—what Doy 
| Iidor de Haro—is he of this Rs: how 
long has he lived in it? 
| Av el ene 5 
thing with certainty, returned the young manz. but 
believe he is a Caſtilian by birth—He has been 
here but a ſhort time, yet in that ſhort time has 
gained the affections of all ranks of people, 
Here the old man of the cottage taok pas fy 
account, with—It is only two years ſince" Dom 
Iſidor came here to take poſſuſſion of the caſtle and 
eſtateof Duero, which he honourably obtdinedfrqm: - ' 
* the affe ction of our good king as a-reward for his 
Ao 8B 3 ſervices : 5 | 


N 

ſervices ;—where he came from I know not, but 
have heard that he was all his Ae before in the 
wars. 

The ſtranger roſe ſuddenly Gan his ſcat, took 
two or three haſty ſtrides acroſs the room, 
ſighed bitterly ; thin again ſitting down ſeemed 
entranced in meditation, while the whole family, 


ſtruck with awful aſtoniſhment at his evident 


perturbation, remained ſilent At length, ſomewhat 
recovering himſelf—Pardon, good people, ſaid he, 
the emotions accaſioned by the ſudden recollec- 
tion of ſome paſſages of a life ſtrangely checquered 
with the viciſſitudes of fortune. But this Don 
Ifidor de Haro, then, is a good man, you ſay, 
though rich !—lIs he married ? 
He was married, but his lady had been dead 
ſome time before his coming here; his domeſtics 
| ſay that ſorrow for her death has driven him to this 
. retired liſe. His grief ſeems unaltered and un- 
diminiſhed by time, though it is ſaid that he was 
at the firſt quite ſerene and calm under it. 

Flas he any children? i 

Ves, father! he has two; the young 8 
- Pon Alphonſo, his Auel, is 0 * fourteen 
n of age. | 

phono! bs he be = fan named Al 
pla it ; 0911319 


- He bathe nobleſt your tha bod have the 
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honour to be employed by Don Iſidor as one of 
his inſtructors, | 

Then you are a ſcholar ? 

Thanks to Providence, I am not entirely igno- 
rant of letters, but by no means ſuch a ſcholar as to 
inſtruct that young gentleman in letters Father 
Thomas who lives at the caſtle does that, but I teach 
and practiſe him in ſome of the athletic exerciſes ; 
for you muſt know that there is not one neceſſary 
to a ſoldier, or becoming a gentleman, in which he 
is not diligently inſtructed ; nor is there a youth 
of ſome years older than him in the country, that 
can equal him at any of them ;—beſides, he is 
reckoned a moſt accompliſhed ſcholar for ts age; 
and as to his perſon, you will judge of that when 
you ſee it: I will not pretend to deſcribe it. 

Donna Iſabella the daughter, continued he, is 
ahout eight years old, they ſay, but has been ever 
ſince her mother's death with a fiſter of Don 
Iſidor, who is married to a nobleman in the 
court of Portugal; and it is ſaid by the domeſtics 


that ſhe is a child of unequalled beauty; and that 

as Don Alphonſo ſhews in every motion the ſpirit 2 
and vigour of Don Iſidor, ſo Donna Iſabella erer; 
day diſcloſes more and more the delicate luſtre ß 


beauty, and excellent temper of her deceaſed | 


mother. 


B 4 


Don Iſidor then muſt be happy, cried the 1 


686 


Pilgrim. Bleſt with wealth, power, children 
ſuch as you deſcribe, and, above all, with the 
well-merited affections of his vaſſals and depen- 
dents, he muſt approach as near to happineſs as 
the ſtate of mortality will allow. 

Same ſay not, replied the peaſant. Thoſe wha 
haye the conſtant opportunity of obſerving him 
remark, that he labours under ſome hidden me- 
lancholy : indeed, all allow that he has neyer been 
the ſame ſince the death of his lady; and were 
it not for the amuſements he finds in the in- 
ſtruction of his ſon, the employment of his mind 
in contriving and executing acts of beneficence, 
and in the converſation of the good Father 
Thomas, it is thought that he muſt have ſunk 
beneath the weight of his afflitions, —Indeed, 
Father Thomas is a moſt excellent man; for, be- 
ſides his extraordinary piety, he is extremely chari- 
table, and as a preacher and paſtor is unequalled:— 
þut to-morrow, father, you will ſce them ll 
Don Iſidor will expect you. No one, whatever his 
condition may be, paſſes withour calling at the 
caſtle ; and it is a part of the young gentleman 
Alphonſo's buſineſs to watch leſt they ſhould acei- 
dentally paſs by, and to bring them home with him, 
from whence they generally carry away a good 
| ſupply of clothes and food. Nay, I doubt not but 

that while we indulge ourſelves here with the en- 


joyment 


(9? 
joyment of your company, we may run the 
hazard of diſobliging Don Iſidor by not having 
conducted you to him at firſt. 

Little more paſſed that night The fatigues 
of the day called upon the old ſtranger to retire 
to his room, and the cottagers ſought, by timely 
repoſe, to prepare for the labours of the enſuing 
day. 
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Ne XT morning the Pilgrim, after having 
beſtowed on his hoſts a hearty benediction, and 
his thanks for their hoſpitable ſhelter, took his 
leave, and proceeded on his way towards the caſtle 
of Duero, It was little leſs than a quarter of a 
league from the cottage to the avenue ; and as he 
walked very ſlowly, deeply immerſed in thought, 
the day was advanced when he got to the gate of 
it. Here ſceing that the manſion was at a diſ- 
tance little ſhort of that which he had already 
come, he fat himſelf down upon a large ſtone 
bench in order to reſt himſelf, and diſcuſs at leiſure 
the variety of ſubjects which occupied his thoughts 
from the diſcourſe of the preceding night.—He 

had not been very long ſeated when he perceived 

a number of boys running towards him with the 
ſpeed of a flock of frighted deer; one outſtripped . 

the reſt, and, leaving them far behind, reached the 
ſtranger before he had time to form a conjeture 


* upon the novelty of his appearance. If the old man 
was peed at the ſwiftneſs of his pace, he was 


AA aſtoniſhed. 
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aſtoniſhed at his perſonal appearance, and ſtill more 
at his addreſs. The full, muſcular conformation 
of his limbs, and the large ſize of his bones, diſ- 
played a ſtature gigantic for his age, and promiſed a 
proportionate ſhare of ſtrength : his face, in which 
manly fire, dignity and ſenſibility were blended, 
glowed with the colours of health and exerciſe ; 
while an air at once majeſtic and inſinuating dif- 
fuſed a charm over the whole, that operated like a 
ſpell upon the beholder. Addreſſing the old man 
with a mixture of reſpect, admiration and pity, 
he ſaid, I hope, Senor, you have not been long fit- 
ting in this place ſo unwarthy your reverend ap- 
pearance and years; ſhould it be fo, I ſhall have 
to accuſe myſelf of an unpardonable neglect, for 
- . Which I ſhould certainly receive a ſevere reproof 
from Don Iſidor. How far have you travelled 
this morning? have you breakfaſted, or taken any 
_ refreſhments? and ſeęing a moiſture collecting 
in the old man's eyes, Do, dear Sir, get up, 
and I will lead you to a place where you ſhall re- 
freſh yourſelf, with food and repoſe, and where you 
will meet with a hearty reception, Here he 
reached forth his hand to the Pilgrim, who graſp- 
ing it in a mixed ecſtaſy of tranſport and amaze- 
ment, ſnatched it haſtily to his lips, and bedewed 
it with tears of affection. O wondrous youth ! 
_ exclaimed he, whoſoever tou art, whom God has 


for 
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te ſerv ant have directions to obey punctually my 
orders in my father's abſence, and you ſhall be 
well treated though he be not at home. To de 
ſure, he will de greatly delighted on his return, 
which is now hourly expected, to find you here; 
for nothing gives him fo. much pleaſure as the 

company of ſtrangers : at the fartheſt, he will cer- 


(rn) 
formed on a mode! all his own, lead on—lI will 
follow you any where—every where.—He could 
no more—utterance was choked in the tumult 
of his feelings, and he walked flowly along, his 
"young guide holding him by one of his fingers, 
"which he had caught in the exceſs of his rapture, 
and ſtill retained with a firm graſp, while the 
ether boys, who had come up one after the other, 
ſurrounded them, gazing alternately at the beard, 
"the dreſs, and the mp which hung at the back of 


* the Pilgrim, 


As they proceeded along— Is Don Iſidor at 
home, my dear? interrogated the old man. No, 
Senor, he has been abroad for ſome days ; but all 


 fainly be back to-morrow :; mean time, whenever 
my talk wearies you, F ather Thomas will keep 
you in converſation more entertaining, as well 


as more ſuitable to the gravity of your years. 
At length they arrived at the gate of the caſtle. 

On its being opened, the ſtranger was ſurpriſed 
| ;40 find bimfelf ſaluted with as much reſpedt as if 


he 
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he had been a prince, by the keeper, who empha- 
tically pronounced, Welcome, ſtranger, who- 
ſoever thou art, welcome to the caſtle of Duero l 

The old man felt ſenſations to which he had long 
been a ftranger. As they paſſed through the 

court- yard, they were accoſted by a ſervant, who 

faid, Don, Alphonſo, the horſes are ready. Ir is very 

well, Pierot, replied the youth; I will but intro- 

duce this ſtranger to Father Thomas, and attend 

directly. Upon which the Pilgrim turning to his 

young friend ſaid, Let me not, I beſeech you, 

young gentleman, detain you from your pleaſures, 

Though the days of youth are paſt with me, I 

well remember the painfulneſs of reſtraint z and 

I already feel too great an intereſt in your heart, 

to run the hazard of loſing any une. 

ing your kindneſs too ſeverely. 

Indeed, returned the youth, e delight 1 
feel in attending you would more than compen- 
ſate for the loſs of any pleaſure. The ſervant who 
juſt now ſpoke, came to call me to my riding- 
maſter : riding is a part of my daily exerciſe; but 
attending you is a duty much more material in 
itſelf, and much more F of pou » 
me. 

| Having 8 his gueſt into the houſe, Al 
phonſo led him into the great hall, placed him in 


the chair, and gave orders that immediate prepa- 


SS 
ration ſhould be made for his accommodation and 
refreſhment; which Donna Urſula, the houſes 
keeper, received with a heart butning with rage, Gat 
and a face expreſſive at once of mortification and pri 
contempt. | | the 
Going from the great hall, Urſula was met in art 
the pallage by Father Thomas.—Here is rare Wo 
ch 
at 
in 
di 
of 
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work going forward, ſaid ſhe, in the great hall 
J thought what would come of Don Iſidor's fooliſh 
orders! ſuppoſe we ſhall have the place full of 
vermin— Why this is worſe again than the work 
he made about the three ragged raſcals of ſoldiers 
with the wooden Icgs. 

Patience, patience, good madam ! interrupted cl 
Father Thomas What means this torrent of pre- I 
ſumptuous expreſſions to which You have given 
utterance ? why thoſe unſeemly een and c 
ſtrange marks of diſpleaſure ? 

- Go into the parlour and ſee, replied the furious t 

Urſula— There Don Alphonſo has got a beggarly 

old muſician in his honour's great chair, and has 6 

ordered breakfaſt for the fellow in as great ſtate ay 

NF if he was a cavaher or a knight of St. Jago, al- 
though he has not got- a maravedi's worth of 
clothes upon his back, and very likely, if he 
could get clear off, would rob the houſe An 
over he ores lay * hands on. 


r 


Woman, 


Cn) 
Woman, interrupted the reverend Thomas in 
a tone of ſtern reproof, hold thy ſinful tongue, nor 
dare preſumptuouſly to give utterance to ſuch ex- 
preſſions in my hearing; obey with filent reſpect 
the orders you have received; recollect that you 
are a ſervant, and dare not to call in queſtion the 
commands of him that feeds you: your want of 
charity demands a penance of another kind, which 
at a proper time I will not fail to exact; but your 
infolence now calls for' the chaſtiſement which 
diſobedient, faucy ſervants deſerve at the hands 
of their maſters : begone - do your duty, and let 
me hear no more of your comments on my noble 
child's conduct, or I vow I will ſpeak to Don 
Iſidor on his return, and make him turn you to the 
world, and conſign you for an exiſtence to that 
charity which you would deny to others. | 

To be ſure—as your Reverence ſays, exclaimed 
the terrified Urſula, 

Begone ] I ſay—and let me hear no more 
of it. 

Thus faying, Father Thomas proceeded to the 


great hall. Upon his entrance Alphonſo ſprang” ; 


acroſs it, took him by the hand, and led him over 
to the old man, who immediately roſe, bent his 
aged knees, and beſought his bleſing; which the 
holy man beſtowed upon him, raiſing him at the 


„ii 
fame time from the ground, and replacing him in 
the great chair. | 

Father Thomas then took a chair, ſeated him« 
ſelf, and, having ſurveyed the ſtranger with an 
earneſt and ſcrutinizing eye, ſighed, and preſſed 
the hand of Alphonſo with a warmth expreſſive 
of approbation ; then addreſſing himſelf to the old 
man, Have you travelled far this mornings Senor? 
ſaid he. 

Only from the adjoining village, returned the 
other, where I was treated with a cheerfulneſs and 
hoſpitality that would charm the ſtubborn heart of 
miſantaropy itſelf, by a young man, who ſaid 
that he was, if 1 am not miſtaken, one of this | 
young gentleman's preceptors. 

It is Juanico, cried Alphonſo in rapture—If 
Juanico was able, he would be as generous as the 
firſt nobleman in Spain. 

Alphonſo left the ſtranger and Father Thomas 
in diſcourſe, while he attended his duty in the 
menage—When that was diſpatched, he impa- 
tiently returned, and found he had finiſhed his 
breakfaſt. The whole day he employed in ſhew- 
ing him the gardens, woods, vineyards and caſtle : 
the armoury particularly attracted the old man's 
attention — he looked with an eye of ſkilful curio- 
{ity at every part, each in its turn. Do you not wiſh, 
© "3&4 my 


(17 ) 
my dear, ſaid he to Alphonſo, to be able to weat 
thoſe ? I do very much, returned the youth; nay, 
I am pretty ſure that I am able even now; for 
I can run with Sancho Perez, the biggeſt boy 
you ſaw with me, on my back, againſt Juanico 
who entertained you in the village; and 1 . 
ſure Sancho is twice as heavy as one of theſs—= 

And why do you not try? interrogated the other. — 
I am afraid, replied Algþonſo, that Don Iſidor 
would ſuſpe& me of vanity, and T know there is 
nothing he hates ſo much as vanity.— My dear, 
my noble child, cried the Pilgrim, modeſty like 
yours ſhould not go unrewarded; and i Don 
Ifidor will deign to pay any attention to 1 poor 
man like me, you ſhall on his return have à trial. 
—Ah, Sir, returned Alphonſo, my father regards 
the poor as much as the rich, where he finds 


them honeſt and brave but ſ ely you are not 


a poor man think you a very great nin. An 
undeſcribable ſenſation thrilled to the old man's 
heart. He ſeized Alphonſo in his arms, held him 


for ſome time claſped in his embrace; and wepß t:: 


Alphonſo wept too—he could not tell why—his 


young heart was agitated with unaccuſtomed ſen- 


ſations of delight, and he ſmiled through his tears: 
the luſtre of natural majeſty broke through the 
| ſable weeds that veiled it, and the dignified mind 
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of the youth, in eſtimating the worth of his fel- 
low. creature, laid no account on that of his 
clothes. | 
Next morning, while Alphonſo and his new 
friend were engaged in the armoury, the trampling 
of horſes announced the arrival of Don Iſidor. 
Father Thomas met and retired with him into, 
his cloſet: as ſoon as | permiſſion was granted | 
bim, Alphonſo flew to embrace his father: when 
the mutual manifeſtations of affection were 
over, O father! ſaid Alphonſo, I have got you a 
rior] in the houſe.— So I. have been told by Fa- 
ther her, Thomas, my dear; I entirely approve of 
= behaviour to him, and thank you for ſo very 
honourably repreſenting me in my adleqce : I am 
the more pleaſed with your attention to him, be- 
cauſe he is ſo very poor a man. 
Poor! repeated, Alphonſo — ſurely, father, you 
miſtake he is not poor—1 never ſaw a grander 
man in my life. 

Do not depreciate your own charity, my gear, 
ſaid Fatber Thomas—you cannot but have ob- 
ſerved the extreme poverty of his dreſs. 

His dreſs! No indeed, ſaid Alphonſo, I took no 
notice of his dreſs: if it be poor, as you ſay, I am 
ſure I am ſorry for it, for I cannot help loving, 
kim. And turning to Don Iſidor, I reſpect him as 

much 
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much —almoſt as much as if it was yourſelf — 
chen he has ſuch a commanding air and he talks 


ſo grandly of war, and honour, and courage, 
and armour, that I am ſure he would delight 
you. 

What Alphonſo days is not entirely void of 
foundation, ſaid Father Thomas. 

Well, then, ſaid Don Iſidor, tell your friend 
that I kiſs his hands, and ſhall be glad to ſee him 
by and by in the great hall. | 

He js there now, Sir, ſaid Alphonſo; [ hear the 
ſound of his harp. | 

Then let us go to im, my dear... 

On their entering into the hall the old man 
roſe, and, with a deportment majeſtic beyond ex- 
preſſion, ſaluted Don Iſidor; who, on his part, re- 
ceived him, not with that arrogant affeQation of 
humility which mortifies more than any other 
exertion of pride, but with that unfeigned conde- 
ſcenſion which made every benefit he conferred 
valued leſs for the magnitude of the gift than the 
cheerfulneſs of the giver. In truth, he felt in the 
preſent caſe a veneration, if not awe, impoſed 
upon him by the figure before him. 

I will not, ſaid the old man, do ſo much injuſ- 
tice to the character of Don Iſidor de Haro, as 

| C2 to 
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to ſuppoſe, that the footing on which he finds 
a perſon of my humble appearance in his caſtle 
will ſubject Don Alphonfo to the imputation of 
raſhneſs, or me to the cenſure of forward intru- 
ſion. Don Iſidor may be aſſured, that the kind- 
neſs of the youth (flattering though it was) ſhould 
not have been accepted, had not univerſal report 
perſuaded me that it would have been approved 
by his father. 

Venerable Senor, returned Don Iſidor, I hope 
you will find that your opinion, and the report 
which gave it birth, are not entirely miſplaced. 
My boy, whoſe whole life has been one continued 
ſeries of acts the-moſt grateful to my feelings, has 
never done one more productive of ſatisfaction to 
me, than procuring me the honour of your com- 
pany. I am not, continued he, a man of much 
ceremony, and ſhall therefore only tell you, that 
my gueſts are, to all intents of hoſpitality, maſters 
of this caſtle; and I beg that you will conſider 
yourſelf ſo. Do me the favour to take your ſeat, 
and I will again wait upon you as ſoon as Th have 
given ſome neceſſary orders. 

When Don Iſidor retired to his apartment he 
could. not help reſlecting or the extraordinary 
I of the ſtranger. Pilgrims and itine- 
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kant bards he had often ſeen, but never one that 
A all reſembled this, in whom he imagined he 
could diſtinguiſh the remains of the warrior, and 
the defaced ruins of the man of dignity. That 
he Was of a rank far above his preſent ſeeming, he 
had not the ſmalleſt doubt; but what that rank had 
been, or how he had fallen from it, he could not 
conceive, and he feared to enquire: even con- 
jecture was loſt in the wide field of calamitous 
events. While he was embarraſſed in this con- 
fuſion of thoughts, Alphonſo entered. There is 
ſomething, my child, ſaid Don Iſidor, in this old 
veteran's manners, which exa&s more than com- 
mon reſpect, and beſpeaks him of ſuperior rank, 
though fallen. I confeſs an invincible curiofity 
to know who and what he is ; but, as the recollec- 
tion of ſuch things muſt be painful, I will rather 
content myſelf with ignorance of the matter than 
indulge my curioſity at the riſk of giving a ſingle 
pang to his aged heart: I will therefore be ſilent 
on the ſubject, unleſs he chooſes of his own accord 
to diſcloſe himſelf tome, Atall events, the great 
hall is a place where the difficulty he may have to 
be communicative muſt be increaſed by the fre- 
quent entrance of ſervants. I wiſh, my dear, to 
acquit myſelf to you of a vite which I have ſo oſteg 
1 1 _ as 
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and ſo vehemently reprobated to you, and theres. 
fore declare, that not idle curioſity, but an anxious 
defire to heal, if poſſible, the wounds that fortune 
may have inflicted on him, induces me to this; 4 

| will therefore direct one of the ſervants to wait 

2.4 upon him with my reſpeQts, and inform him that 
I ſhall be obliged to him for his company in my 
cloſet. T1 

Then, Sir, ſaid Alphonſo, I had better go my+ 
ſelf: will it not appear more reſpectful? | 

Thank you for your hint, my child, ſaid Don 
Ifidor : you ſpeak my very ſoul. 

Alphonſo was not long away, when he returned 
leading in the old man in the ſame manner as he 
had led him up the avenue. Don Inde Wes ſur- 
priſed at perceiving that he had brought his harp 
with him. Being ſeated, at the deſire of Don 
Ifidor, he proceeded, without a word, to tune his 
harp, while his face exhibited marks of ſtrong 
emotions, and ſeemed pregnant with extraordinary 

\ events. Don Iſidor would not break in upon him. 

5 Aſter a ſhort prelude, he began to play, accom- 
panying it with his voice. Melancholy had ſet 
her ſtamp on every note he ſung. Don Iſidor, 
who heedfully attended, to catch from his verſes 
2 clue to his ſorrows, Was for a time all ear.— 


He 
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*He * of fortune and fame ruined, of friends 
and children loſt, and of the miſeties of an 
unconnected, iſolated exiſtence here. Then he 
ſung of war, till his harp, ſeeming to catch the en- 
thuſiaſm of its maſter, ſtruck ſuch martial ſounds 
as rouſed the blood of Don Iſidor, and filled the 
young Alphonſo with an ardour he was before a 
ſtranger to, Hence he ſkilfully turned to the 
happy ſtate of Don Iſidor, whoſe armour hung up 
at once a monument of its owner's former prowels 
and preſent peaceful honours, and a leſſon of emu- 
lation to the riſing ſpirit of his ſon, Don Iſidor 
at this part turned his eyes, which before had loft 
their functions in attention to the ſong, on the old 

man, whoſe face, glowing with the awakened en- 
thuſiaſm of bis ſpirit, beamed with the glories of 
the warrior and the bard, In mute amazement he 
for a while gazed, tracing the lineaments of a 
countenance familiar to him, yet unknown—thrice 
he eſſayed to ſpeak, but, loſt in ſurmiſe, aſtoniſh- 
ment, and doubt, as often faltered, At length, 
with difficulty maſtering the tumult within him, 
he ſaid, Ah, Sire! am I miſtaken, or do I be- 
hold—do I ſee the once beloved and ever revered 

—the glorious ——Unfortunate Baron de Rayo ! 
interrupted the old man, 
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Don Ifdor had barely ſtrength ſufficient to riſe 
and throw his arms about the Baron's neck— 
there, locked in a firm embrace, he held him for 
ſome time, ſpeechleſs with delight, while Alphonſo 
endeavoured to encircle both in his arms, kiſſed 
the garments of both by turns, and wept and 
laughed together. At length Don Iſidor's great 
heart finding vent, he exclaimed—How, how is 
this ?—Alas! alas! do I live to fee this day—the 
great Baron de Rayo, the glorious and the g 
the plume of ſcience, the thunderbolt of war 1 
Do T live to ſee him thus ?—do I live do ſe my ; 
firſt friend, my early director, he whoſe inſtruc- 
tion and example firſt called 'my youthful ſpirit 
forth, pointed out the path to glory, and led the 
way to deeds of pith and virtue—diveſted of his 
honours and diſtinftions—travelling unattended, 
unaccommodated, like a minſtrel, through the 
country! —Why, why is this? Penanee it cannot 
be, for thy ſoul was as incapable of guilt as thy ſpirit 
of diſhonpur. Say, then, My friend, my parent, 
how comes this to paſs? and why is the tranſport 
which I feel. at thus finding thee reſtored as it were 
from the dead, counterpoiſed with the anguiſh of 
ſeeing you thus fallen ? Say, too, what of Gon- 
falvo, the dear companion of my youthful days? 
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An this time Alphonſo ſtood in a gaze of won- 
der the tears courſing each other in quick ſuc- 
ceſſion down his cheeks. 

Don Iſidor, ſaid the Baron, whatever my griefs 
may be, I have yet room left in my boſom for a 
large portion of joy to ſee you once more, and to 
ſee you ſo happy. Here Don Iſidor ſhook his head. 
—l ſay again happy, continued the Baron. The 
human mind, prone to diſcontent, will, if it lack 
real cauſe of miſery, forge for itfelf ſtings and 
arrows out of the beſt benefits of life, You haye 
had your afflictions, and I have ſome conception 
of them ; but by the time you have heard my 
tale, you will allow, that all the ſorrows you have 
ſuffered were joys, compared with mine. Rut ſee 
this tender lamb, his heart unuſed to aught but 
happineſs, ſhrinks at the bare ſuggeſtion of our 
woes ; let us ſpare him a recital which would-only 


ſhock his gentle nature, and ſerve no purpoſe of, 


inſtruction or utility. Another time 


My dear, ſaid Don Iſidor, ſpeaking to Alphonso. 
could you not find ſomething to amuſe you for a 
ſhort time? 

Yes, Sir, certainly, ſaid Alphonſo: there is a (uit 
of armour below, which your noble gueſt obſerved 


this morning would fit me; and, aſking me if 


ever 
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ever had one on, and I telling him notf- declared 


he wiſhed to be the firſt to arm me. That, with 
Don Ifidor's permiſſion, I will go and get cleaned 
up, that I may have the pleaſure at once of trying 
it, and conplying with our gueſt's defire. | 

Which is it? ſaid Don Iſidor: is it mine? 


Yours! Lord! no, Sir—it is the ſmall one, the 


French cavalier's. 

Do as you pleaſe, my dear, in this inftance ; and 
for the future, in all caſes in which this gentleman 
direQs you, remember that my advice or concur- 
rence may be diſpenſed with: go, then, my 
child, and on what has juſt now paſſed between 
my friend and me let your lips be ſealed wh 
filence. 

Alphonſo bowed in token of aſſent, and left 
the room. bc - 4 

As ſoon as he was gone, It is an old obſerva- 
tion, ſaid the Baron, conceived in wiſdom and 
founded on experience, that wherever there is 
flattery there is a fool and a knave in the caſe, I, 


for my part, think better of both of us than to 


offer flattery, or expect it to be received: I ſhall 


therefore frankly declare, that in that youth, who 


has now left us, Don Iſidor poſſeſſes a treaſure 


more than equivalent to all the loſſes of his life. 
1 
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Why it is, I know not, but it is certainly a truth, 
that, from the inſtant I beheld him, I felt myſelf 
ſo tied to him by the ſtrongeſt cords of affection, 
that to ſeparate him from me would be to tear 
every ligament of my heart aſunder.—But I 
delay my promiſed hiſtory; and much I fear that 
the pain ſome paſſages of it cannot fail to give you, 
will be but poorly requited by the gratification of 
your curioſity, | 


U 
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ArHONsO Baron de Rayo, thou well te- u 
membereſt, was of no mean diſtinction his caſtle 
was as ſtrong, his wealth as great, his vaſſals as 
numerous, as any peer's in the kingdom of Caſtile, 
and his renown in war, and favour with his prince, 
not leſs the topic of admiration with the nation at 
large than the ſubject of envy to his enemies :— 
his fortunes ſeemed founded on a rock, ang his 
honours and domeſtic circumſtances to bid defiance 
to the ſtorms of adverſity—ſuch they were when 
E laſt we parted. 
** Heaven had ſpared me one daughter, the only 
| remaining child of a numerous progeny ; the reſt 
followed their beauteous mother to the grave ere 
yet they reached the years of puberty, This and 
more thou already knoweſt ; but as it makes a 
link in the great chain of events I propoſe to re- - 
late, I chooſe to be circumſtantial, even though it 
+ CLI =” ſhould 
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ſhould render 'me tedious. In the poſſeſſion of 
that daughter, and the reſignation which, as a 
Chriſtian, I owed to the will of Heaven, I buried 
the remembrance of all my loſſes; and failing in 
male iſſue, and being determined never to marry 
again, I adopted the ſon of my ſiſter, the young 
Henry Gonſalvo, reared him as my own, and 
hoped, by my influence with the king, to get the 
title and honours of the old houſe of Rayo entailed 
upon him, and his iſſue, ; 

At this time your father, the younger brother 
of a reſpectable branch of our houſe, beſpoke my 
patronage for you—TI took you to my caſtle, 
and, fancying that I ſaw in you the dawnings of 
future greatneſs, determined to train you. early 
up to arms. Your progreſs and unfolding powers 
juſtified my hopes; nor can I recolle& many paſ- 
ſages of my life that pleaſed me more than be- 
holding, in the brotherly conteſts of emulation 
Between you and my Henry, the victory hang 
now on this ſide now on that, till both were ex- 
hauſted ; for ſo perfect was the equality between 
you at the cloſe of ten years, in which you conti- 
nued together under my eye, that it remained 
doubtful which excelled in vigour, dexterity, and 
martial ardour ; or wirlich in tenderneſs, fidelity, 
* mutual attachment. I looked 22 you both 


with 
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with pride—with hopes—and flattered myſelf that 
in each I ſaw a ſecond ſelf ariſing. But what was 
my exultation, when, our glorious king Alphonſo 
calling me to the war againſt the Moors, I brought 
you both with me, and found that your actions 
exceeded my moſt ſanguine expeQation ! The 
King, you know, on the taking of Algeziras, ho- 
noured you with knighthood, and gratified my 
fond wiſh by entailing the family honours and title 
on Henry Gonſalvo. 


When our moſt beloved monarch, the friend 


and patron of eur houſe, and the father of his 
people, died at the fatal ſiege of the Mooriſh fort 
Gibraltar, I retired in deſpondence and grief, and 
brought Gonſalvo with me; while you, arreſted 
by a thirſt for glory, and diſdaining a life of in- 
active dependance, remained behind. We re- 
turned—Henry loaded with honours, and I exult- 
ing in the reflection, that the reputation of our 
family, for ages celebrated in the field, and diſtin- 
guiſhed for valour and loyalty, was likely to ſuffer 
no diminution in the hands of its new repreſen- 
tative. LTP 

We had not been long at home, when I had 
the additional ſatisfaction to perceive an event 
. ripening which I had from the firſt anxiouſly de- 
fixed, and which alone was wanting to give full 
* 3 com- 
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completion to all the wiſhes or views I had on 


this fide the grave: in ſhort, I perceived that a 


reciprocal affection was growing apace in the 


boſoms of Gonſalvo and my daughter; and being 


determined, neither on the one hand to injure 
their love by anticipated concurrence, nor on the 
other to throw any obſtacles in their way by tod 
vigilant obſervation, I gave the young couple 
Juſt as much time for uninterrupted communication 


as I thought would ſerve to ſtrengthen their flame 


without conſuming their affedtion. Every thing 
turned out correſpondent to my intentions. Henry, 
fearful of the event, retired to his father's houſe, 
and from thence gave me, by letter, a diſcloſure 
of his paſſion, with many expreſſions of apprehen- 
ſion ; and above all, deprecating my ſuſpicions of 


perfidy and breach of hoſpitality in having paid, * 
his addreſſes privately to my daughter. I ſpoke to 
Maria with all the delicacy I could; though I als, 
ready knew, deſired to be made the friendly conſi- 


dant of her ſentiments ; and aſſured her that my 
conſent ſhould not be wanting to make her happy. 
Overſpread with bluſhes, and almoſt ſinking with 


apprehenſion and diffidence, ſhe modeſtly avowed 


her love. O [ſidor ! her appearance, her manner, 
her every word and Jook at that inſtant recalled to 
my mind the dear deceaſed partner of my ſoul, 


when 


*. * 
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when bluſhing ſhe gave herſelf to my arms. 
Here the Baron averted his face, and covering his 
eyes with his hand, remained a few moments in ſi- 
lent agony. But recollecting himſelf, he exclaim- 


. ed—This ſhould not be—but ſad remembrance 
will obtrude itſelf. 


A tear fell from Don Iſidor, and the Baron re- 
ſumed his ſtory. ; 

At this period Peter called forth all his forces 
to cruſh a confederacy formed againſt him by ſome 
diſcontented nobles, at the head of which were his 
mother and his half brother. Peter was the legi- 
timate ſon of our lamented king Alphonſo ; and 
I thought it my duty to defend him, without ex- 
amining the merits of his cauſe. Gonſalvo and 
I accordingly ſet out to join the royal ſtandard. 


I will not enlarge upon the diſguſt the tyrant's 


whole conduct gave us: it however ſerved to 
leſſen, if not entirely remove the regret I felt at 
finding that you had long been a follower of the 
fortunes of Henry Count Tranſtamare, his brother, 
You were right, as it has turned out; but I acted 


J 


upon principles of loyalty and allegiance, and find 


my conſolation in the conſciouſneſs of intentional 
rectitude. To be ſuccin, we overcame the rebel. 
lion, and Gonſalvo and I returned to our peaceful 
caſtle, with no other reward or compenſation for 

5 our 
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but pains than the laurels we gathered in the 
field, which, under ſuch_ banners as we fought 
beneath, were withered ere they could be plucked, 

Immediately on our return, the nuptials of my 
children were celebrated with all the pomp and dig- 
nitybecoming their illuſtrious houſe; and my happi- 
neſs foon received further augmentation by Henry's 
announcing to me the pregnancy of his wife. "The 
wiſhed for yet dreaded moment at length arriv- 
ed, and gave to our fond arms a noble boy: here 
my ſoul ſeemed to recline, and reſt itſelf as after a 
long fatiguing journey. The child was ſcarcely 
a minute from my ſight—he was the delight of 
my ſoul—I hung in raptures over him, anticipat- 
ing the opening of his manhood, and drawing to 
myſelf, in fancy's flattering colours, the picture 
of his future form; the vigour and ſymmetry of 
thoſe limbs, then in a ſtate of ſhapeleſs, helpleſs 
inaQion the fire of that ſpirit then repoſed in tor- 
pid apathy; and the variouſly expreſſive beauties of 
that face, which then exhibited no trace of ſenſa- 
tion, fave the tranſitory impreſſions of accidental 
pain, or the paſſing e of an anmeaning 
ſmile, | 

A ſhort time after this Peter aan called us 
forth, His reiterated breaches of faith, his cruelties 
and exactions, raiſed up — lm a a formidable 
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power, headed by Henty Count Tranſtamare, 
aſſiſted by the renowned Bertrand Gueſclin, I 
thought it our duty to attend him, nor could we, 
however willing at ſuch a time to remain at home, 
decline the ſummons without tarniſhing, or at 
leaſt hazarding our fame. We therefore prepared 
to depart; and the young child, which was named 
after me, Alphonſo, was put out to nurſe in a village 
near the caſtle, my daughter being determined to 
attend her huſband to Cordova. From this reſolu- 
tion, however extraordinary, nothing could diſſuade 
her; and every thing being done that could ren- 
- der the journey convenient to her, we ſet out, and, 
without any incident worthy of relation, arrived 
at Cordova, which to our aſtoniſhment we found 
inveſted by Peter; his enormities having driven 
the inhabitants to the deſperate meaſure of declar- 
ing openly againſt him. We were, however, treat- 
ed with every mark of diſtinction by the gentry 
round the place; and the ſingular heroiſm and con- 
Jugal affection of Maria raiſed her ſo high in every 

one's eſteem, and gained her ſuch univerſal re- 
-ſpeR, that her condition was rendered much more 
tolerable than we could poſſibly have hoped for. 
Among theſe who were moſt forward in doing 

honous to our family, was the Marquis de Puna- 
lada, a man of an illuſtrious houſe, and high in 


favour 


6833 
favour with the king: he had formerly been 4c 
quainted with Gonſalvo, and now renewed his in- 
timacy with a zeal that gave us the more pleaſure, 
as the capricious and violent temper of the king 
made the condition of all thoſe who were not 
favourites, either immediately or collaterally, ex- 
tremely precarious and difagreeable. We had 
little time for the cultivation of this Intimacy. 
Henry was ordered off on a ſervice of conſiderable 


danger and difficulty ; and I was ordered, together - 


with all the elder barons, to remain with the army 
at the ſiege, in order that the king might avail 
himſelf of our counſels=while Maria retired 
with the counteſs Dalmado to the city of Eceja, to 
wait the return of her huſband, 

I ſhall not interrupt the thread of my ſtory with 
a detail of the operations of the army, which per- 
haps you already know as well as I ; but tell you, 
that here I was informed that you had periſti- 
ed with the other adherents of Count Tranſs 
tamare, with whom the tyratit broke faith ſo 


wickedly at Toledo. Something, no doubt the 
_ ..._ Rings of a guilty conſcience, fretted Peter, and in- 


wardly preyed upon him: naturally ill-diſpoſed, he 
grew daily worſe, and the noble loyalty of ſubjects 
| rer was pur to To tevere s Hal as in adn to 
the cauſe of that weak, worthleſs tyrant, ha 
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For A confderable time I had heard nothing 
| from Gonſalvo or my daughter; I began to feel 
an uneaſineſs unuſual to me, at a neglect for which 
I was utterly unable to account, when one day 
I was put under * and buried before the 
king. 

Unconſcious of dees commited any offence 
to merit ſuch a groſs indignity, I was buſied in 
forming conjectures on the ſtrange event; when 
going through the camp to the king's pa- 
vilion, I heard a herald proclaiming my ſon 
Henrico Gonſalyo a traitor. More at | a loſs 
than before, I diſmiſſed the enquiry into the cauſes 
from my mind, and only looked to the conſe- 
quences, which I determined to endure with that 
unſhaken fortitude and dignity that became a 
noble Caſtilian. . _ 

Arrived at the royal pavilion, 1 found. . 
ſeated on his throne, a number of the nobility 
around him, and, as uſual, the Marquis de Puna- 
lada at his right hand, in conference, with him, 
while his face appeared convulſed with a conflict 
of all the horrid paſſions that ſhake human nas 

ture, ſtruggling for the maſtery of his ſoul. Per- 
ceiving me, he turned abruptly from tlie Marquis 
de Punalada, and, addreſſing himſelf to me, ſternly 

ſaid— When foul AS Rains the branches of 


a fa- 


os; 

a family, and well- founded ſuſpicion. falls* upon 
the chief ſtock, what reparation does juſtice to an 
injured monarch demand—what meaſures do his 
ſecurity require ? Say, Baron de m_ I ſpeak 
to you. 

When treaſon or Hiloyalty is Wor againſt 
the houſe of Rayo, my liege lord, returned J, 
myſelf will be the firſt to pronounce the ſen- 
tence of ſevereſt rigour, and call the execution 
of it juſtice. 

That baſe diſſimulation (interrupted Peter fu- 
riouſly) which, under the plauſible pretext of ri- 
gour, and an affected zeal for juſtice, aſſumes the 
garb of innocence, but marks more ſtrongly the 
deep laid treachery of your views, and bids us 
but the more beware of danger. 

None, anſwered I, but the diſloyal and trea- 
cherous ever found an enemy in, or had cauſe to fear 
danger from, our houſe—and who but your majeſty - 
dares accuſe us of it? Let the villain flanderer, be he 
who he may, come forth, and my life ſhall be the 
pledge that I refute the calumny: and ſure no 
common calumniator it muſt be, who could ſhake 
that confidence which the long and faithful ſervices 
of ages have juſtly entitled the family of Rayo to 
claim from the crown of Caſtile, 
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Doſt thou then, diſſembler as thou art, inter- 
Tupted the king, pretend ignorance ? Why fled thy 
rebel ſon, and joined the cauſe of Tranſtamare ? 
Knoweſt thou nought of this? or wilt thou pre- 
ſume to ſay, that he who knew no thought but 
thine, who moved but by thy guidance, and 
yielded to no impulſe but the impulſe of thy ſpirit, 
ſhould have taken ſuch a ſtep without thy know- 
ledge and concurrence? Thy nephew too pre- 
ceded him in his rebellion : but he has paid the 
forfeit of his crime, and ſo ſhalt thou; we will 
ſhew the proud Rayo that to offend us is ſome 
danger, and that, as we raiſed, ſo we can lay his 
honours in the duſt, 

Gracious God! what was my indignation 
Rage for ſome time deprived me of ſpeech, almoſt 


of ſenſe. After ſome pauſe I rallied my ſcattered 


ſenſes— The honours of Rayo, ſaid I, your ma- 


jeſty has neither raiſed nor can extinguiſh—this 
body, it is true, is in your power, and muſt endure 
every outrage that jealous tyranny may chooſe to 


inflict upon it; but the honours of myſelf and fa- 


mily ſhall mock thy threatened rage, ſoar beyond 
the reach of thy poor revenge, and gain new vi- 
gour from the ſtrokes of perſecution. 


Mark, cried Peter in a rage, mark ye, my 
lords, 


6 


ſight, and hurry him ſtraight to priſon, 

Yet, ere I go, ſaid I, let me, in preſence 
of theſe noble barons, exculpate myſelf from a 
charge the bare thoughts of which raiſe in my ſoul 
ſcorn, abhorrence, and indignation, Here my feel- 
ings, like a torrent ſuddenly contracted, overbore 
my reaſon, and I added, Diſclaiming all attach- 
ment and reſpect to him who wrongs me, and 
aims a deadly blow at all my well-carned honours, 
I declare that merely to ſatisfy my peers I ſtoop 
to this vindication. Though Peter may have his 
own reaſons for doubting the allegiance-of any of 
his ſubjects, the virtues of Rayo might ſhield him 
from the charge of diſſimulation. 

I then turned to the knights and nobles. Peter, 


ternal agitation—My lord, faid I, why my | 
has diſappeared ] cannot conjecture, nor did 


weak, wicked creature, biting his lips with 15 * 


know that event (if it has happened, which I yet 


doubt) till I came into this preſence: that he has 
ne over to the army of our adyerſaries I cannot 


believe, as I know that his allegiance to the = 


was equal to my own. Over this ſome ſtrange 


myſtery hangs; a myſtery which that God, who 
ſees and knows the inmoſt receſſes of the heart, 
bears me witneſs I am utterly unable to get to the 
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bottom of: yet ſtill I cannot believe that he would 
go and leave his wife a hoſtage, for ſure he loved 
her, and 

Mark the ſubtle traitor, exclaimed the king— 


he would inſinuate that he knew not of his daugh- 


ter's flight. 


My daughter ! Mother of God, exclaimed I, is 
it poſſible? What new wonders are yet for me 
to hear? what new myſteries to be unfolded ? 


The barons ſeemed ſtruck with my emotion. 


Vet, my lords, rejoined I, let me turn to my 


own conduct, and ſhew that I am abuſed, 
At the time that this war broke out, and the 


king called upon his people to riſe in arms, my 


years might have exempted me, without imputa- 
tion, from the ſervices of war, Grown grey in 
the ſervice of ſucceſſive kings, dignified with ho- 
nours, and covered with the rewards of a monarch 
who knew how to eſtimate my ſervices, I might 
have ſtayed at home and enjoyed the repoſe ne- 


ceſſary to my years. Did I then come forth 


at theſe years to tarniſh all the glories of a well- 


65 ſpent life, act the baſe diſſembler's part, and play 


the hoary fool? I aſk you, my lords, is it poſſi- 
ble? Vet am I without proof, enquiry, or even a 


full knowledge of the charge againſt me, treated 


as a criminal, a criminal againſt myſelf, my for- 
tunes, 


( 4) 

tunes, and my family. Obſerve, my lords, how 
this ſtory hangs together: if we had determined 
on the project of which we ſtand accuſed, what 
hindered us from executing it in a manner and 
at a time more ſuitable to our views? Why delay 
the deſertion to that time and place which alone 
could render it hazardous? Why ſhould I be left 
behind? The cloud of myſtery which hangs over 
i diſqualifies me from ſpeaking as I would do. 
But my part muſt appear plain and manifeſtly in- 
nocent; and as to my ſon, I pledge my life for 
his fidelity. 

Here the king broke off my diſcourſe; and, 
riſing furiouſly, ordered me into confinement, I 
was hurried out of the pavilion, and the next day 
was conducted under a ſtrong guard, and lodged 
a cloſe and ſolitary priſoner 1 in a cell in the tower 
of Siguenca. 

For a long time I was utterly incapable of re- 
flection, or of entering into an inveſtigation of 
this unaccountable turn in our affairs: all within 
was wild chaos, confuſion, and uproar. Time 


at length began to calm the perturbations of my 
mind, and the tumults within gradually ſubſided 


into deliberation. 1 found myſelf, however, as 
much at a loſs as before In vain did I turn over 
every incident of my life that could, by forced poſ- 
ſibility 


( 42 ) | 
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fibility, have given riſe to the error; all ſeemed 
more ſtrange, unaccountable and inexplicable, the 
more it was examined; and I had at length no- 
thing left to think, but that my children, by ſome 
means which I could not develop, had been fa- 
crificed to fraud and the ſubtle deſigns of ſome 
hidden enemies, envious perhaps of the honours 
of our houſe. | | 
O my Maria! O my Henry! would I exclaim, 
where are you, my comforts? Do you ſtill live, 
or has the rufian hand of barbarous power aſ- 
failed your precious lives? O gracious Lord of 
all, if it be ſo, give the guilty to the vengeance of 
theſe arms, old and withered though they be, and 
thy ſervant will depart in peace 
Thus, day after day and month after month 
| elapſed: having no diverſity of incidents tochecquer 
+ *», exiſtence, I had ng objects by which to meaſure 
4 time, and was uncertain what ber of years [ 
paſſed in that dreary manſion. Loſing all hope of 
reviſiting the world, I almoſt loſt all deſire too, 
and had laid my account with ending my days in 
that diſmal priſon when one night I was viſited 
by a dream or a viſion, and to this hour I cannot 
determine which. Methought, as I lay in my bed, 
 Gonſalvo called to me. I looked up, and beheld 
him 
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bim pale, emaciated,\ with every appearance of 
wildneſs and diſtraction in his face and air; I 
looked at him and wept ; then ſtretched forth my 
hands to embrace him ; he eluded my endeavour, 


Alas! my ſon, ſaid I, after ſo long an abſence, is it 


denied me to—— Sire, ſaid he, interrupting me, 
it availeth not- depart you hence, and ſeek my loſt 
child. I eſſayed to ſpeak, but could not—1I en- 
deavoured to call to him—he baffled all my efforts, 
and vaniſhed, leaving me in an agony of conſter- 
nation and grief. 

Next morning the impreſſion of this phantaſm 
was ſo ſtrong upon my ſenſes, that I was almoſt at 
3 loſs to determine whether it was a reality or a 
dream; while I was in a train of contemplation on 
it, the keeper of the priſon entered my chamber 
] aſked him whether any one had been admitted to 
me in the night—He ſaid, not; but at the fame 
time informed me, that he had that morning re- 
ceived orders to diſcharge from confinement all 
perſons impriſoned there; Peter the Cruel being 
dead, and Henry Count Tranſtamare, who killed 
the tyrant, having ſucceeded to the throne. © - 

The coincidence of the dream with this my de- 
liverance made an impreſſion on me difficult to 


conceive, impoſſible to be u I thought 
I . 
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1 ſaw the finger of Providence pointing out the 


way to ſome ſtrange and momentous revelation. 
The tumult of my feelings, ſurpriſe, joy, aſtoniſh- 


ment, and ſuſpenſe, was more than my enfeebled 


fate could ſupport. I was ſcarcely able to move, 
and far ſome days was unable to leave Siguenca : 
when at length I was able, I was at a loſs what 
way to go; but at laſt determined to ſeek the 
Marquis de Punalada, of whoſe friendſhip for Gon- 
falve I entertained no doubt, and who would 
therefore be moſt likely to give me information 
of his fate. With weary ſteps I reached the city 
of Burgos: there I had the mortification to hear 
that my eſtates were confiſcated, and my blood 
attainted; and was moreover told, that the Mar- 
quis had quitted court, and retired to his eſtate in 
Andaluſia, long before the death of Peter. Thither, 
feeble and exhauſted though I was, I repaired— 
After a long, wretched, and fatiguing journey, I 


reached a village near his caſtle, and was told, that 


he then and moitly reſided on his eſtate on the 


banks of the river Ebro. I was ſurpriſed at this 


intelligence, which nevertheleſs was ſufficiently 
confirmed by the people of the village. I deter- 
mined to find him. So recommending myſelf to the 
Almighty, and beſeeching him to endue me with 


frength and patience, I again turned my back on 


Andaluſia. 
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. Andaluſia, Not being able to travel in the ſtate 
ſuitable to my rank, the little means I poſſeſſed 
being juſt exhauſted, and moreover recollecting 
that it might be prudent for me to paſs as much as 
poſſible unnoticed, I entered the town of Cordova, 
equipped myſelf as you ſee, and then proceeded 
on my journey, living occaſionally at convente, 
and on the beneficence of the hoſpitable-people 
of the country. My way was long; and as I 
walked ſlowly, and was obliged to reſt frequently, 
it was a conſiderable time before I got to the 
banks of the Ebro. The night before I reached 
them I was viſited by a dream nearly reſembling 


that which I had in the priſon of Siguenca: Gon- 


ſalvo came in as before, and repeated the words, 
Sire, ſeek my loſt child! As before, I ſtrove to 
embrace him, when methought he turned from 
me, uttering a ſigh that ſeemed to ſhake his frame 
to pieces. We can no more, he faid, and walked 
away from me; when methought a ghaſtly wound 
on his head yawned and diſcovered his brains, 
and the blood ran in a torrent down his back. My 
ſoul, which till that minute was'a ſtranger to thi 
impreffions of fear, ſunk with horror at the fight— 


I trembled, gave a loud and hellow groan; and 


awoke in an agony.— I ardently longed for the 
return of day, It came, and brought no conſola- 
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tion—My dream had baniſhed every gleam of 
comfort from my ſoul, and left nothing there but 
gloom, horror, and datkneſs—yet ſhall I own to 
you, that at intervals the pride of the warrior 
broke in upon my reveries, and painted to me 
imaginary proſpects of revenge 

I traverſed the banks of the Ebro for many 
Jeagues, enquiring in vain for the Marquis de Pu- 
nalada, till I came near that part which once owned 
me for its lord; a place I ſhould above all others 
have avoided, were it not for the hopes of ſeeing 
my grandchild, or at leaſt hearing of him—an in- 
dulgence which I deferred only for the purpoſe of 
being firſt ſatisfied about his father and mother, 
As I approached, therefore, I felt all the torments 
of ſuſpenſe and apprehenſion. At length, hows 
ever, I arrived within a ſhort-way of the caſtle. 
It was evening when I knocked at the door of the 
firſt peaſant's cottage within the boundaries of the 
lordſhip of Montalto. A ſtranger appeared, who 
rudely demanded my buſineſs. I told him I de- 
fired to ſee Juan, the man of the houſe. If you 
mean Juan Navarro, returned he, you muſt look 
for him ſomewhere elſe, What, my friend, ſaid 
1, is not. this his cottage? No, returned the 


clown; it was once his, but thank God and my. 


maſter, it is mine now. And pray who is your 


5 A maſter ? 
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maſter? The Marquis de Punalada, The Mar- 
quis de Punalada! Yes, the Marquis de Punalada. 
The Baron de Rayo, its former owner, has been 
put to death for high treaſon, and the king gave 
that caſtle yonder, and this eſtate, to my maſter : 
it is not above three days ſince he left it, and 
went to his other eſtate in Andaluſia, O Hea- 
vens ! what were my feelings how I ſupported 
them I know not. The circumſtance that Punalada, 
the ſpecious friend of Gonſalvo, rather than 
any other perſon, ſhould have got poſſeſſion of 
our confiſcated property, ſtruck like lightning a 
thought acroſs my mind, a ſuſpicion of an act 
too full of horror, guilt, and wickedneſs, for man 
to perpetrate, and in the fulneſs of my heart I 
exclaimed, O curſed, curſed villain !—The fellow, 
full of reſentment at my abuſe (as I ſuppoſe he 
thought of himſelf), lifted his arm to ſtrike me 
I ſmote him to the ground, and retired. Proceed- 
ing haſtily to the next cottage, which was that in 
which my grandſon was nurſed, I received an an- 
ſwer there to nearly the ſame effect. 
Apprehending that the peaſant, recovering, 
might collect a number of his lord's vaſſals to 
aſſiſt him, and fall upon me, in which caſe reſiſt- 
ance or expoſtulation would be equally vain, I 
turned into a wood, and, by a well-known path, 
* aku ative 
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arrived at a village out of the power of the lord 
of the caſtle of Montalto; and calling at a cottage, 
took up my lodging for the night. Determined 
upon getting the beſt information I could, and 
above all to find out where my grandſon was 
lodged, I prevailed upon the ſon of my hoſt to 
go to the caſtle and the contiguous village, and 
make the neceſſary enquiries. He returned ſoon, 
and brought me an account that there was not 
one of the former inhabitants living on the lord- 
ſhip; that all were put out and replaced by 
ſtrangers, nor could it be found where any of 
them went. 

You will allow that nothing could now de added 
to the meaſure of my afflictions, it was already 
running over. Loft, then, I exclaimed—loſt in- 
deed, my Gonſalvo] My Maria! loſt is thy child! 
I fear, yourſelves too! Where, ah where, bleſſed 


Father! ſhall my forrows end ?—whither ſhall T 


go—where turn me to find my children, if yet 


they live? —Alas, I know not. Here, then, lay thee 


down, wretched old man, and patiently await the 
hand of death, which ſoon ſhall viſit thee and heal 


thy woes; or go to thy caſtle, aſſert thy right 


againſt the baſe vaſſals that poſſeſs it—ſlay all who 
" oppoſe thee—till, thyſelf ſlain, thou ſhalt pull down 
a number to the grave with thee, and fall glori- 
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oully amidſt the ruins of thy enemies]! Here, 
ſtifled with rage, and burſting with the ſwellings 
of affliction, I fell on the floor in a tate of inſen- 
ſibility, to which a languor ſucceeded that in all 
probability tended to ſave me from the more acute 
effects of my paſſion. The good people of the cot- 
tage, much affected with my emotions, uſed every 
little art to conſole me, execrating the wretches 
who could aim a blow at a head ſo white as mine. 
Urged by their repeated ſolicitations, I at length 
took ſome food and went to bed: here, ſleep, which 
uſually flies from the couch of the unhappy, led on 
by fatigue viſited me. - Still I was haunted with 
the former dream, with little variation ; and de- 
termined to purſue, as far as I could, the admoni- 
tion. I therefore firſt repaired to Toledo, to en- 
quire of the chief officers of Henry Tranſtamare's 
army, whether Gonſalvo had ever gone over; and 
after a moſt 1ninute inveſtigation found that no 
ſuch event had ever taken place: I thereupon re- 
ſolved to commit myſelf to the direction of Pro- 
vidence, and ſearch for my children, either, till I 
found them or loſt my life. Under this determi- 
nation I firſt viſited the court of Navarre, then 
that of Portugal; thence croſſed Spain again over 
to the kingdom of Arragon : finding no trace any 
where of the objects of my purſuit, I formed the 
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deſperate reſolution of going to the Mooriſh ter- 
ritory of Grenada, on the bare poſſibility of Gon- 
ſalvo's having been by ſome unlucky means en- 
flaved by the Infidels. Two years weary travel- 
ling, ſupported by the alms of the charitable, could 
not deter me from my purpoſe : I therefore turned 
my face that way, and proceeded, ſupported by 


the hope which the frequent viſitation of my dream 


had inſenſibly inſpired me with. The ſecond 
night I took up my lodging among the charitable 
fathers of a Franciſcan monaftery. I informed 
them of my intention, giving them at the ſame time 
my reaſons for it, and diſcloſing to them the whole 
of my misfortunes. One of them, a grave, wiſe 
and learned man, undertook to diſſuade me from 
it: he remarked, that the diſappearance of my fon 
and daughter happened in a place and at a time 
that the Moors could not, by any poſſibility, have 
been inſtrumental to it: he ſaid, that he thought 
the much greater probability was, that they had 
been, for ſome hidden purpoſe, cut off by the cruel 
hand of Peter; and that by going to Grenada, I 
ſhould only bring down additional miſery on my- 
felf, and loſe the ſmall probability there was of 1. 


covering or finding out my grandehild ; and he 
© finally adviſed (in which all agreed with him) 
that T ſhould rather go to Toledo, apply to the 
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Archbiſhop, and through him get an order of go- 
vernment to ſearch for them. TI perceived that 
the eagerneſs of my deſires had confounded my 
judgment, and that I had, in the flame of purſuit, 
overlooked ſeveral material objections to my plan. 
That night I went to bed, undecided in my 
intentions; ſtill I was viſited with the dream 
Gonſalvo again ſhewed his cloven ſkull, and again 
urged my departure in ſearch of his child. Alas! 
my child, ſaid I, whither ſhall I go? Go, ſaid he, 
fate will inſtru thee and guide thy ſteps. Me- 
thought I immediately went forth on the OO 
ſearch—I walked with difficulty up a ſteep hill: 

length I thought I got intoa field where two 4a 
were drawn out in preparation for engagement; 
the trumpets ſounded a charge, the martial clangor 
filled my ſoul with a tranſport not to be deſcribed; 
I wielded my lance, and was heſitating which fide 
of the ſcales I ſhould throw my weight into, when 
methought you, Sir Iſidor, ſtept forward, caſed 
in full armour, you came forward to me and faid, 
Noble Rayo, Iſidor de Haro will give your chil- 
dren to your arms or periſh i in the attempt ; with 
that-I thought you vaniſhed, but ſoon. returned, 
and advancing towards, me ſmiling, preſented me 


a golden helmet in which was laid my child, my 


ene : I ſuddenly graſped the helmet, and. 
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0 ſnatched the child to my boſom, when looking 
down, I perceived that the helmet falling had 
killed his father, who lay bleeding in agony on 
the ground. My woe and horror were unutter- 
able: I turned the point of my javelin towards 

my breaſt, determined to ruſh upon it, when me- 
thought you held me, and ſtruggling with me, 
ſnatched the fatal weapon from my hand, and faid, 
Grieve not, be patient, all ſhall yet be well, I will 
be myſelf a father to Alphonſo. In endeayouring 
to throw my arms about you I awoke. 

This new dream furniſhed my heated i imagina- 
tion with new materials to work upon; a train of 
new ideas took place, and a new plan aroſe from 
them. Perhaps, thought I, Iſidor may yet live — 
perhaps uncorrupted too, —T will ſeek him out 
thought I, and leave the reſt to the great Diſpoſer 
of events. 

I aroſe early next morning and ſet forward on 
my way to the court of Henry, with an intention ö 
to aſcertain the fact, whether you were dead or 
not; and I confeſs I was ſtartled at the apparent 
paſt derangement of my mind, which could fo 
long have dwelt upon my miſery without thinking 
of ſo obvious a remedy as this probably offered, 
TY T travelled ſome days, when accidentally paſſing 
2 "through your village, I chancod to hear your name 
W 
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Mentioned in ſuch terms as convinced me, that 1 
was near the habitation of a friend : and now I; 
am here, I muſt confeſs that I find myſelf, I know- 
not why, in a ſtate of more internal compoſure 
than I have for years been accuſtomed to; and 
weak though it may appear to you, the frequent 
viſitations of Gonſalvo, and his injunctions in the 
dream, and the ſubſequent one, in which you ap- 
peared, coupled with the circumſtance of meeting 
you, the name and perſonal appearance of this 
lovely youth, together with a confuſed crowd of 
other ideas, ruſh on my mind with a force which 
reaſon cannot refiſt. Here he pauſed, and fixing 
his eyes ſteadily on Don Iſidor, as if to catch 
every paſſage of his mind through his eyes, he 
continued—Tell me, Iſidor, in pity to a father's 
feelings tell me, knoweſt thou, or haſt thou heard 
ought of Gonſalvo or of my daughter? and oh 
ſay, nor delay to ſolve the torturing doubts. of my 
wretched care-worn heart—ſay—Who is this 
youth—this Alphonſo? Oh ſay! for much my mind 
miſgives me—and ſure if I be miſtaken the ſtrong 
reſemblance warrants me: in him Gonſalvo all 
appears in renovated youth, moves in every ſtep, 
and ſpeaks in every ſentence that he utters. 
Don Iſidor, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the 
concluſion of this ſtory, ſtared for ſome time at 
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the Baron, fransfhxed in ſilence. If the misfor-" 
tunes of a family he ſo entirely loved, affected him 
with ſorrow, the whimſical tranſition from it to 

his ſon ſmote him to the ſoul : he loved the Baron 
with more than filial tenderneſs, and as he always 
admired him for his extraordinary valour, ſo be 
revered him for his ſuperior wiſdom ; but to ſee 
his ſoul ſo ſhaken, and his underſtanding ſo en- 

feebled as to yield up his reaſon to the mere illu- 

fions of fancy, and to ſuffer his judgment to be ſo 

tainted by the falſe colourings of a dream as to 

call in queſtion his property in his own child, 

ſhocked him beyond meaſure. "The reſemblance 

his ſon bore to Gonſalvo he had himſelf noticed, 

and with pleaſure noticed, as it ſerved to keep up 

the remembrance of a much loved, long loſt friend 
and relation: but the Baron's ſtraining that re- 

ſemblance to a concluſion ſo wild and extravagant, 

was a falling off too lamentable not to overwhelm 

him with grief and aſtoniſhment. Unable from 

thoſe impreſſions on his feelings to ſpeak, he for 

| ſome moments continued ſilent, his face imprinted 

with the ſtrongeſt marks of concern—while the 

Baron's hope, gaining new ſtrength from the 

pauſe, caſt a viſible gleam of ſatisfactiom over his 

countenance, | 

My dear Lord, and moſt yalued friend, ſaid he, 
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after ſome heſitation, to ſay that your misfortunes 
affect me as though they were my own, and that 
there is nothing within the compaſs of my power 
which I would not do to redreſs or relieve you 
from them, is to ſpeak far ſhort of my feelings and 
inclinations, and is no more than, I truſt, you 
will readily believe : would to heaven that the re- 


medy were immediately to follow the effort, and 


ſleep ſhould not ſeal my eyelids ere you found it. 
In the diſappearance of Gonſalvo, my loſs is not 


leſs, nor did my grief fall ſhort of yours; but, with 


the extinction of hope, my grief has abated; I have 
long ceaſed to think that he lives ; ſome account 
of him elſe muſt ſurely long ſince have reached 
his friends ; but as to the mode or cauſe of his dif- 
appearance, I find myſelf as unable to form even 
ar you can be. As to the 
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Den Jſidor relates his Hiftory. 


You may remember that, previous to our 
going againſt Algeziras, we were entertained at 
the court of Alphonſo, then at Burgos, and treated 
with uncommon marks of diſtinction; there was 
a vaſt concourſe of nobility there, as well thoſe 
who were going to the war, as their friends and 
relations, who came to ſpend as much time as 
poflible with them before their departure, and bid 
them a final adieu—Don Alvarez de Guzman 
was at that time the King's chief favourite, and 
of courſe the moſt conſiderable perſon preſent. 
The pomp and dignity of this great man's family 
contributed to the ſplendour of the court, but no 
part of it ſo much as his fair niece Donna Iſabella 
de Guzman, who ſeemed to engroſs the eyes and 
admiration of the court, and to eclipſe all the 
young ladies then preſent; though there were 
many of the firſt in eſtimation both for birth and 
beauty in the train of the Queen Maria. As Gon- 
7 ſalvo 
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falvo and J ſtood in a familiar degree of intimacy © 
with Don Alvarez, I had frequent opportunities 
of converſing with Donna Iſabella, and found that 
her mind was as highly gifted with wit, and en- 
riched with knowledge, as her perſon was with 
beauty—Not to trouble you' with a detail of _—_ 
nute circumſtances intereſting 'only to the parties 
concerned ; we conceived a reciprocal tenderneſs 
for each other, and I obtained her conſent to de- 
mand her in marriage from her father, and to that 
end to aſk the aſſiſtance of Don Alvarez; but as 
her father was of a very high rank and proud dif- 
poſition, and I at the time but a ſoldier of for- 
tune, it was determined that I ſhould wait till my 
ſervices entitled me to rank, which in the ſcene 
we were then going to, was likely ſoon to happen. 
We privately plighted our faith to each other, and 
parted with mutual affurances of eternal and 
inviolable fidelity. Soon after we took the field: 
what happened there, and afterwards at Gibraltar 
up to the time of your departure, I need not men- 
tion; the King, you know, honoured me with 
knighthood, and on your returning home I re- 
ſolved to remain with the army returning back to 
Caſtile, actuated perhaps by a thirſt for glory, 
but certainly by my paſſion for the fair Iſabella too. 
And here, my lord, it may be proper to make an 


excuſe 
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excuſe, to you, for a concealment that ata tos 
ſtrongly of inſincerity. My duty to you, who was 
more than a father to me, and the confidence 
which your friendſhip intitled you to, demanded a 
communication of ſo very important an affair 3 
but the truth is, 1 was doubtful of ſucceſs, and 
too proud to circulate the ſhame (as I then 
thought it) of a diſappointment if I ſhould fail: 
tet it fatisfy you, that I did not communicate it 
even to Gonſalvo. But to return whence I have 
digreſſed: I thought my newly acquired, honours 
gave me more reaſonable pretenſions, and made 
this a fit ſeaſon to introduce the ſubject of my 
paſſion to Alvarez, not doubting from the ſtrong 
friendſhip he expreſſed for me, and which 1 
thought was ſincere, that he would willingly 
render me all the ſervice he could on the occaſion, 
Whatever his private feelings on my opening the 


buſineſs to him might have been, he affected to 


take my propoſal in good part, but told me that 
to the King and Queen Dowager Maria I muſt 
make my ſuit, as they had honoured the young 
dy with their patronage, and had taken to 
3 the taſk of providing for her. a ſuit- 


able alliance. 8 
The duplicity of Alvarez muſt have been 


obvious to any one, who was not blinded by 


exceſs 
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exceſs of paſſion on one hand, and the ſecurity of 
ſincere friendſhip on the other. I thought he was 
ſincere ; whereas if I had only taken the pains to 
reflect, I might have ſeen that he ſhould | have 
taken the office of opening the matter to the King 
upon himſelf. However, as I ſtood tolerably well 
with Peter, I felt little repugnance to diſcloſe my 
inclinations to him, which I did the ſucceeding 
day.in the modeſteſt manner I could, concluding. 
with an account of our reciprocal attachment, 
and of our engagement to each other, which we 
had entered into previous to my taking the field. 
I was much ſurpriſed. to ſee. the King knit his 
brows, and diſcover manifeſt marks of diſpleaſure. . 
during the latter part of my ſpeech. When I had 
done, Don Iſidor de Haro, ſaid he, we have been 
pleaſed with thy ſervices to our royal father, and 
have given thee proofs, of our approbation—but 
_think no more of this lady as you value our favour ' 
we have already provided her with a ſuitable 
match—our royal word is pledged, and cannot be 
departed from, I ventured to remonſtrate, but he 
was inflexible, and I left his preſence in a ſtate, 
compared with which, the ordinary miſeries of life 
were comfort. I ſought Alvarez, and he told me 
that he was from the beginning apprehenſive that 
I hould not * ſor that he had reaſon to 
| | believe 
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believe the king purpoſed marrying her into the 

noble family of Garcias. 
ith all the diſſimulation of a true courtier, Don 
 Albives affected to condole with me on my mis- 
fortune; and I left him, nothing relieved by his 
_ diſcourſe, though full of gratitude for his friendly 

ſympathy. 

The agitation I was thrown into by this morti- 
fying refuſal affected me fo violently, that I was 
taken extremely ill of a fever, the cauſe of which 
my pride urged me to keep concealed. In this 
extremity I had nothing to ſupport or relieve. 
me but my dependence on the fidelity of my Iſa- 
bella, whoſe ſoul was far above falſehood or ca- 
price ; and the indefatigable attention of my 
faithful ſervant Pierrot; who, in his grief and care 
for me, brought himſelf into a ſtate of health little 
better than my own. Thus was I nearly reduced 
to all the horrors of fickneſs, ſolitude, and diſ- 
appointed paſſion. What, thought I, avail my 
newly-acquired titles ?—I am a ſtep of honour 
it higher it is true, but all my hopes of happineſs are 
= perhaps for ever blaſted ! Titles, rank, and all the 
i: | pride of man, what are you but deceit you mock 
TITTY | miſery, point the ſting of adverſity, and hold out 
| 5 "4 = the horrors of ruin to our view in tenfold amplifi- 
HY cation!—In ſhort, I not only forgot my honours, 
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but myſelf alſo, and lived for ſome time- almoſt 
unconſcious of exiſtence, ; | 
I was rouſed from this ſtate of - torpid deſpair 
by an account that Peter was preparing to arm 
againſt our preſent king, then Count Tranſtamare. 
The news ſtruck a gleam of light acroſs my mind 
—love ſuggeſted hope, and pride whiſpered re- 
venge. I had known Henry during the life of 
Alphonſo ; we had often converſed and hunted 
together, and he profeſſed a ſtrong friendſhip for 
me, as well as for Gonſalvo: you will not wonder 
then, that the character of Peter, the inſult he had 
already offered, and thoſe which it was probable I 
might yet receive at his hands, joined to my re- 
ſpect and love for Henry, ſhould of themſelves; 
even excluſive of my paſſion for the fair Iſabella, 
ſuggeſt to me the idea of deſerting the ſervice of 
the tyrant and flying to that of his adverſary. 
The thought no ſooner occurred than my reſolu- 
tion was taken, and I only waited for an opportu- 
| nity of once morgyſeeing my Iſabella, to carry it 
into execution. This opportunity ſoon offered. 
I informed her of the king's reſolution of my 
determination to retire and wait for a more fa- 
vourable time to complete our wiſhes : I conjured 
her to be firm in rejecting any propoſals of mar- 
riage from another quarter, and aſſured her that 
"= 
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it was my determination to take her from under 
the tyrant's power or periſh in the attempt. She 
anſwered, that it was probable that would 'be 
effected without my interference, as the Queen 
Mother, Maria, in whoſe ſuite ſhe was, was at 

© the head of the confederacy formed againſt Peter, 
and in league with Count Tranſtamare: andy 
finally, ſhe aſſured me, that nothing but death, or 
my own inclination, ſhould keep us from uniting _ 
our fates together. We knelt down together, and 
with the holy roſary and crucifix claſped in our 
hands, ſwore to each other mutual fidelity. That 
very evening I departed, attended by my faithful 
Pierrot, whoſe joy at getting fairly out of Peter's 
reach, which happened abont ſun-riſe the enſuing 
morning, burſt forth in a train of ſongs, jeſts, 
and obſervations, ſo ſimple, ſo pleaſant, and fo na- 

- * tural, that my gloomy reflections were inſenſibly 
baniſhed from my heart; and [I felt a tranſport 
the more exquiſite as it was fo long a ſtranger | 

wy to me. | 

"Sha When I reached Toro, where Henry was af- 
ſembling his forces, he received me with open 
arms, expreſſed an earneſt wiſh that Baron Rayo 
and Gonfalvo would ſhake off their attachment'to 
the tyrant and join him; but aſſured me, that as 
he well knew the refined principle upon which the 

Baron 
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Baron adhered to the reigning monarch, and the 
rigid honour and integrity which governed his 
actions — let the event of this conteſt be what it 
would, he and his family ſhould be protected. 
Not to detain you with a recital of events which 
you know as well as me, the fall of Toledo was 
the fate of our cauſe; I eſcaped out of it by mis 
racle; and, ſtill by my faithful Pierrot, 
bent my courſq towards Portugal. The extreme 
fatigue of my body, joined to the anxiety of my 
mind, brought me again ſo low, that I was, obliged 
to take up my lodgings at a peaſant's cottage on 
the banks of the river Guadiana: here the genial 
temperature of the air, the wholeſome ' ſimple 
diet, the uninterrupted repoſe of the cottage and 
its inhabitants, whoſe cheerfulneſs inſenſibly found 
its way to my heart, and above all, the exertions of 
my faithful Pierrot to entertain and ſerve me, fa- 
cilitated my recovery, and made a conſiderable al- 
teration in my ſpirits. I ſoon had ſtrength to 
bathe and to hunt in the woods; and, pleaſed with 
the daily increaſe of my health and ſtrength, re- 
mained there till I. was perfectly recovered. _:;; 
It was not without great regret that I quitted 
this ſweet humble abode of innocence, hoſpitality, 
and pleaſure z after making the cottagers the beſt 
return I could for their hoſpitality, we ſ 
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not without emotions of ſorrow on all ſides. I 
thought that Pierrot would have broken his heart; 
and nothing leſs than his attachment to me could 
have torn him from them. Ah, your honour, 
ſaid he, as we travelled along, that is what may 
be called living —that is a life after God's own 
heart there we were neither afraid of crafty un- 
dermining rivals, falſe friends, or cunning cour- 
tiers; there we had neither envy, jealouſy, fraud, 
nor diſſimulation; there we could lie down in our 
beds without any apprehenſion of death but ſuch 
as the Almighty might be pleaſed to viſit us with 
— without any fear of being one day puſhed into 
the field of battle, and next day upon the ſcaffold 
— there were no tyrants to cut us off—no Peter 
to rob us of our ſweethearts. 

This laſt word rouſed me from a ſtate of 3 
in which the unuſual calmneſs of our life at the 
cottage, and the exhilarating influence of returning 
vi zour had laid me. I elapſed into reflection I be- 
gan again to feel all the miſery of being thus tyran- 
nically cut off from every thing that could render 
life ſupportable to me; I was ſtung to the quick 
at the thoughts of Iſabella's being put into the hands 
of a rival; and as ftrength increaſed, the vigour of 
my mind increaſing alſo, I began to examine the 
grounds of my deſpondence, and found that much 
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of if was owing to a momentary awe, impreſtad 
upon me by the furious and known relentleſs na- 
ture of the tyrant Peter, and the conſequent de- 
preſſibn of my ſpirits : I began to cenſure my too 
eaſy aequieſcence, bluſned for the meanneſs of my 
conduct, and heartily ſcorned myſelf for the abject 
dereliction of the duty I owed to my own happi-- 
neſs, and to the faith I plighted to my Ifabella. 
All allegiance to Peter was caſt off my fortunes 
were inſeparably connected with thoſe of Tranſta- 
mare, which, though at preſent clouded, were far 
from extinguiſhed, the wickedneſs of Peter him 
ſelf being a more powerful engine in his favour - 
than all the hoſts of France. With this proſpect, 
ſuch as it was, I thought I could be content, 
could I only get poſſeffion of my Iſabella. I ſhould 
have told: you, that on the rupture between the 
Queen Mother and. Peter, ſhe retired to her fa-/ 
ther s houſe : one difficulty only therefore lay in 
my way, but that was to all appearance an almoſt 
inſuperable one; the probability being, that as 
Peter had. cruſhed the confederacy, her father 
would not merely refuſe his conſent, but uſe every 
ſtratagem to deliver me up to the tyrant: I deter- 
mined, however, to leave no means uneſſayed on 
my part, and to truſt the reſt to the affection of 
my Iſabella and the direction of Providence. 

i F Having 
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Having thus adjuſted the matter in my mind, I 

recroſſed the Guadiana, and, diſguiſed in the dreſs 

of a common Piſano, turned by the moſt unfre- 

quented ways back through Spain towards Tala- 
vera, at a ſmall diſtance from which, but where 
particularly I did not know, her father had his 
abode. After ſome days weary travelling, I found 
myſelf near Talavera; and, in order to get proper 
information, determined to ftop at the firſt cottage 
{ came to. It was not long till one offered of a 
moſt inviting appearance; with the cheerful con- 


+ ſent of the people I diſmounted from my horſe and 


entered, and found it within clean and well accom- 
modated, beyond any thing I could have hoped 
for or had ever ſeen with peaſants. After eating 
a hearty dinner I retired to a ſmall room to repoſe 
me, after the fatigues of the journey, and ſoon 
fell into a profound fleep. I had not enjoyed it 
long, when I was awakened by a hand ſhaking me 
by the ſhoulder, rather roughly. Surpriſed, Ilook- 
ed up, and ſaw Pierrot hanging over me with a 
face in which the moſt whimſical mixture of va- 
rious expreflions was pourtrayed : joy, however, 
was the predominant trait, and I was pleaſed be- 
fore I had reaſon to think I had cauſe to be ſo. 
Lord, your honour ! ſays he, I hope you will par- 
don my waking you; but I could not for the life 
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of me refrain O bleſſed Virgin! Can you think 
it— the ſtrangeſt, luckieſt, oddeſt affair! What! 
exclaimed I- prithee ſay what it is? Oh, your 
honour” ! I am half dead with joy, for to be ſure 
nobody could have expected it Did not I tell 
your honour how I dreamed laſt night that the 
horſe you rode was all on fire under you, and yet 
never conſumed or burned? and did not I tell 
you that it was a bleſſed dream, and that luck 
would come of it? And did not tell you 
What—indefatigable babbler! what is it you 
would tell me? Well, well, ſay what you will, 
dreams come out as true as the goſpel of St. John 
of God. For Heaven's fake, Pierrot, have you 
à mind to rack my brain to pieces with ſaſpenſe, 
and make it à wild as your own? Tell me 
quickly what you mean, or by Heaven !—Well, 
to be ſure, if I thought your worſhip would'be 
angry, my threat ſhould have burſt with the ſtory 
or Cer I ſhoufd have diſturbed you: God knows, 
I thought that you would have flown through the 
roof of the houſe, like a ſpark” of ſire up aichim- 
ney, at the very mention of it, Hear me, Pierrot, 
ſaid I haſtily—If you have aught that eoncerns 
my peace, which, by the wildneſs of your looks, 
und the incoherence of your words, I am inclined 
to believe, let me have it in three words, or here 
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Tabjure you. Three words, indeed three words 
rejoined Pierrot, Lord of Heaven help you—it is 
worth three thouſand words] But what are words? 
— Three thouſand pieces of gold—three thouſand 
rubies and emeralds would be too cheap a pur- 
Chaſe for ſuch good—ſuch delightful——Begone ! 
faid I, in a rage—Fly! before I am tempted to 
commit ſome raſh action and annihilate you on 
the ſpot—brute—aſs—barbarian ! Here I roſe up 
in the bed, and, lifting up a chair, was going to let 
it fly at him, when he walked away, muttering to 
himſelf, and, getting outſide the door, and half 

- thruſting in his head, with a look of arch reproach, 
he ſaid—You are too angry then to hear news of 
my Lady Iſabella ? Gracious God! exclaimed TI, 
leaping from my bed—Lady Iſabella ! Say again 
Where? How? In what way? Tell me—tell me 
all: Aha] ſaid he triumphantly, ecod I thought 
your honour was not quite awake at firſt, or you 
would not have made ſuch a difficulty of hearing 
my ftory. You muſt know, then, that in this 
-very houſe, this that we now are in, and in that 
very bed in which you juſt now lay, and by that 
clean, orderly, neat, good-looking old body of a 
woman, that you ſaw ſitting in the wicker chair 
(well, happy was her lot, and ſhe ſays ſo herſelf) 
-*Sdeath ! What of her? There now again—you 
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cannot have patience, and I telling you in as few 
words as poſfible—by her then was your noble, dear, 
charming Lady Iſabella nurſed. Mother of Mercy, 
is it poſſible !—Poſſible ! Is my name Pierrot ?— 
As ſure then as it is my name, fo true is what I 
ſay : nay, this very morning did ſhe bleſs this cot- 
tage with her preſence; and, to-morrow morning 
will come again ; nay, if good luck befal, ſhe may 
be here perhaps this evening, for it is yet far 

from night, and ſhe ſometimes comes after din- 
ner. 

In a fit of rapture, I threw my arms round my 
faithful Pierrot, whoſe joy was nearly as great as 
my own, and who, while I was dreſſing myſelf, 
told me, in his disjointed conſequential manner, 
at which I ſhould on another occalion have laugh- 
ed, that the nurſe, . mentioning her young lady's 
name, and he aſking er, if ſhe ever heard of 
mine, declared, that I had been almoſt the dy 
ſubject of converſation between them for ſome 
time; and that ſhe ſpoke of me as of a perſon aly 
ready her huſband. 

This account made me think that I ſhould run 
no hazard in informing the old woman who I 
was: I called her therefore into the room, and 
told her—ſhe wept for joy, and declared it was 
the happieſt event ſhe had for a long time known, 
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as ſhe was ſure it would render her child (ſo ſhe 
called my Iſabella) completely bleſt. She had not 
long retired, when we heard the outer door open, 
and a perſon enter — a confuſed, indiſtinct buzzing 
of female voices ſucceeded, and centinued for ſome 
minutes ; at length I heard a well-known voice— 
a voice more raviſhing to my ears than feraphs? 
ſongs. Is it poſſible | gracious God, is it poſſible ! 
Is my Iſidor in this houſe ?—Unable to contain 
myſelf, I burſt from the room and caught her in 
my arms— Ves, my love, my faithful, my adored 
Iſabella, your Iſidor is here; and this bleſſed, joy- 
ful interview is more than recompenſed for ages 
of affliction. Oh my Iſabella, didſt thou but 
know what gangs, what ſuborings mine haye 
been |! 

Here I was interrupted by the old woman with, 
I do not know, young Senor, what your ſufferings 
may have been, but many and many a tear has 
my young lady here, in this very ſpot, ſhed over 
your name; and even I, who did not know you, 
was fain to keep her company -ſhe did fo take 
on- But, Lord, Sir! I hope you will go fighting 
no more—fighting is a woundy miſchievous, un- 
chriſtiaplike thing, and no luck can,come of it; 
and then my lady trembles ſo at the very thoughts 
of it, that I wonder how you could have the heart 
bo. ſet about it, 


The 
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The ald woman's gabble was a very ſeaſonable 
relief to Iſabella, who had ſunk into my arms in 
a ſoft, ſpeechleſs delirium of joy and ſurpriſe.— 
As ſoon as cool reflection reſumed its ſeat, I told 
her every thing that occurred, as I have already 
told it to you, and deſired her advice upon the 
ſteps neceſſary to be taken to inſure our happineſs. 
The diviſion between Queen Maria and her ſon 
Peter, ſhe ſaid, had not altered the intention of the 
latter: and ſhe candidly confeſſed, that ſhe had 
received her father's poſitive commands to enter- 
_ tain Garcias as her huſband : that ſhe was con- 
vinced all attempts to alter his reſolution would 
be vain, and that my diſcovering myſelf would 
certainly be attended with utter ruin, Under 
thoſe circumſtances, ſhe ſaid ſhe was at a loſs 
What to adviſe—but knowing my honour, and 
convinced of my fincerity and affection, was 
willing to adopt any meaſure that I ſhould pre- 
ſcribe to her. | 
We now called the old nurſe into conſultation, 
and after ſome deliberation it was agreed, that we 
ſhould be married the next morning at the cot- 
tage, and that the enſuing night ſhe ſhould leave 
her father's unobſerved and join .me at the cot- 
tage, whence we ſhould immediately. depart, and 
take ſhelter in Arragon, till I could get intelli- 
F 4 _ gence 
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gence where Count n e diſpoſed 
of himſelf. 

Early next morning the wy woman Aiſpatched 
het huſband to a neighbouring village for a prieſt, 
who lived there, to prevail on him to come to the 
cottage and perform the ceremony; and, in the 
mean time, ſent away a young lad, her ſon, to the 
town of Talavera, under pretenee of getting me- 
dicines for her gueſt, who feigned ſickneſs for the 
purpoſe, in order that he ſhould be no interrup- 
tion, nor (ſuſpect what was going forward. The 
old man being properly qualified to apply to the 
feelings of the prieſt, that is to ſay, having a 
purſe well ſtocked with money, readily obtained 
his conſent, and they both were betimes in the 
cottage to breakfaſt. Nothing was wanting now 
but the bride: with eager eyes I traced the path 
he was to come -I grew uneaſy—then impatient 
At laſt my! heart ſunk into deſpair.—At length 
the appeared—Oh my Ifabella ! ſaid I, in a tone 
of tender reproach, my heart was dying within 
-me—the day was ſo far advanced, I began to fear 
you were detained. Thou dear impatient, ſaid 
ſhe, doſt thou know. that it is not yet eight o'clock? 

Such are the thorny feelings, ſuch the hopes and 
fears of true love. But why do I trouble you 
with a fooliſh detail * uſeleſs unintereſting 
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Oh, proceed with it, ſaid the Baron be 
a; be particular the moſt refined intellec- 
tual ſenſation, the moſt exquiſite delight, is that 
which ariſes from a nice inveſtigation of the vir- 
tuous paſſions. Always an admirer of beauty 
always the friend of love age has not diminiſhed 
my admiration of the one, nor my eſteem for the 
other; and I declare, that no part of your ſtory 
has afforded me ſo much pleaſure as the deſcrip» 
tion of your paſſion and fondneſſes with you amis 
able Iſabella. 

Ah, Baron! returned Da Eden amiable i in- 
deed! had you but known her—had that bliſs 
but been reſerved for me, to ſee you claſp her in 
your fond parental arms, and beſtow ſun? bleſ- 
ſing. 1%. 
Hold, Iſidor, interrupted he Wees 1 
not griefs enough already? Would'ſt thou that 
this too was added to the load ? Alas ! I fear, nay 


I feel, thit I ſhall but too much deplore her loſs | 


upon the ſtrength of thy deſcription; to loſe her, 
when known, might have been too much: but 
go on, my child! I interrupt you. | 
To proceed, we were married in preſence of 
the old couple, their daughter, who attended on 
Iſabella, and my honeſt Pierrot; who, perhaps, in 


exceſs of joy fell not ſhort of ourſelves; he muſed, - 


he 


m 
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he capered, he cried and laughed alternately; and 
when the knot was tied, his reaſon overcome by 
the overflowing of his heart, he dropped on his 
knees at Iſabella's feet, and, ſnatching her hand, 
kifſed it as if he would devour it wept till he 
wetted it—and called her his maſter's ſaviour ! 

The prieſt gave me a proper certificate of our 
marriage, and departed, after having given us the 
moſt ſolemn affurances of ſecrecy. Iſabella re- 
turned to her father's houſe, and I retired to my 
room in a ſtate of delicious tranſport that 'T-was 
before a ſtranger to. I ſpent the reſt of the day 
— af fecum igylcc rg SC 
. 

Impatiently did I wiſh for night—it at length 
eame, and in due time brought my treaſure to my 
arms. We ſet out without loſs of time; Iſabella 
mounted on my horſe, while I rode on that of 
Pierrot, and he and Ines, my wife's attendant, on a 
mule purchaſed of the old man for the purpoſe. 

I thought it moſt adviſable to take the ſhorteſt 
road poſlible out of Peter's dominions, and there- 
fore ſtruck into one that led to the kingdom of 
Arragan : we arrived without any material acci- 
dent at the city of Saragoſſa, where a rumour was 
in circulation, that there was immediately ex- 
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and Arragon. I directly diſpatched an account of 


this to the Count Tranſtamare, then taking refuge 
at the court of France, in order that he might tura 
the rupture to the moſt adyantageous account his 
policy might ſuggeſt to him. It was not long 
after that Henry himſelf appeared at Saragoſla, 
entered into a league with the King of Arragon, 
and took the field once more agaiaſt Peter. The 
prudence and valoux of Henry gave victory to the 
Arragonign troops wherever he led them. I was 
ſeldom from his fide, and can ſay that no, man 
ever deſerved good 8 better; for, as none 
ſhe wed greater power in winning her over; ſo none 
ever made a better uſe of her when won. The 
war was very ſucceſsful ; however, the King of 
Arragon thought proper to patch up a peace with 
Peter, and Henry conceiving it prudent not ta 
confide too far in him, returned again to Paris, 
attended by his wife Joanna, who had been reſcued 


from the tyrant's hands, and by me and my 


Iſabella. 

While we were in Arragon my wife was deli- 
ved of a ſon—that ſame boy whom you honour 
with your regard—Henry was his godfather, and 
with my conſent named him Alphonſo in honour 
of the King his father's memory. His mother 
being extremely ill and weak after her lying · in, it 

Was 
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was thought expedient to put the child out to 
nurſe; and as we were to go into France, and it 
was neceſſary to leave the child behind, we diſ- 
patched Pierrot to Iſabella's old nurſe at Talavera, 
to procure one ſhe could depend on there in order 
to be under her eye. The child accordingly was 
given to the woman ſent by her with Pierro 
and who went back attended again by him, fur- 
niſhed with a ſufficient ſum for three ex- 
pences to be delivered to the old woman for diſ- 
burſement. 

The anguiſh at parting with this dear firſt 
pledge of our loves was unutterable ; my wife's 
particularly was ſo extreme that ſhe could 
ſcarcely ſupport it, and ſhe proceeded to Paris 
with a heart foreboding an eternal ſeparation from 
her child, | ? 

Of the various fortunes of Count Tranſtamare, 
in his ſtruggling for the throne with Peter, as 
you mult already know them, I need not inform 
you, more particularly as it would break in upon 
the thread of my ſtory ; ſuffice it to ſay, I was - 
with him in all, and even when domeſtic ſorrow 
made me unfit for the world I attended him. 

The ſun of my bridal roſe with brightneſs, but 
was, alas ! eclipſed in its meridian—My wife had 
two children in the three years following the birth 
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of Alphonſo, who both died infants : in the fifth 
year ſhe again proved pregnant—fatally pregnant 
in due time ſhe had a daughter who cloſed the 
ſcene, for in nine days after its birth I loſt my com- 
fort, my peace, my all, in Iſabella—ſhe died and left 


me the moſt miſerable of all created beings. Yes, 


yes! all joy vaniſhed with my Iſabella !—Here Don 
Iſidor ſtopped, haſtily aroſe from his ſeat, and re- 
tired. The good old Baron, who ſaw and par- 
ticipated in his affliction, patiently fat with 
brim-full eyes in expeCtation of his return. At 
length Don Iſidor came back took his ſeat— 
gave the Baron a ſqueeze by the hand, with a look 
ſoliciting pity, and endeavoured to proceed 
The Baron purpoſely interrupted him, Did you 
hear nothing of your wife's father all this time, 
and did Don Alvarez take no ſteps to mediate 
between you and his brother ?—I ſhould have 
told you in its proper place, that my wife opened 


to me the whole artifice and duplicity of Alvarez: 


it was at his inſtigation that the King reſolved 
to marry her to Garcias, and ſhe incurred his 
reſentment by her reſiſtance, 

When Iſabella was brought to bed of her firſt 
child, I wrote to her father to inform him of the 
event, beſeeching his bleſſing for his daughter and 
her child ; he ſent me a reply groſs and rude to 
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the laſt degree, diſclaiming all connection with his 
daughter, and threatening me with the utmoſt 
vengeance of the King. I deſpiſed the threat as 
| much as I contemned the man, and contented my- 
by felf with having done my duty to him. 
| Mean time I failed not in my enquiries about 
* you and Gonſalvo, the recollection of whom 
conftantly overcaſt even my happieſt moments, as 
| the frequent paſſing clouds preparatory to a ſtorm 


* 
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1 darken the fair face of day. From the ſtrange 
f variety of contradictory accounts I received of you 
| both, I had nothing left to conclude, but that you 
| had both fallen victims to the rage or jealouſy of the 
. tyrant; and I never could get rid of a goading 
reflection, that by poſſibility I might by my deſer- 
Wo : tion have excited the monſter's 3 wh con- 
: tributed to your ruin. 
« i 75 As 1 had proved myſelf the Aiden a 
1 F and faithful fervant of Henry, ſo he proved the 
F moſt noble and generous of maſters to me. 
* 1 When by killing the tyrant he got poſſeſſion of 
FP the throne, one of his firſt acts was to beſtow this 
eſtate upon me. He ſolicited me earneſtly to re - 
| main about his perfon; but on my declaring to 
him the ſtate of my mind, and that othing but 
the duty I felt to attend him in his dangers could. 
have ſo long kept me from my ſo much defired 


retirement, 
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- retirement, he gave up the point, and hondur- 
ed me by ſaying, How few, Don Iſidor, are 
found like you, ready to ſhare in a monarch's 


dangers, and unwilling to participate of the ſplen- - 


dours of his court! Go, then, you know my 
power, be not diſtruſtful of my inclination—your 
ſervices exceed the one, but not the other — tax 
both to the utmoſt, and you ſhall not be diſap- 
pointed: one promiſe only I exact from you, 
namely, that I ſee you once a year at leaſt. 
He has ever fince continued to load me with 
favours, and deſigns to provide amply for his ſon, 
for ſo he calls Alphonſo. I was performing my 
promiſe of an annual viſit when you firſt arrived 
| here; and I till find him the ſame generous friend, 
the ſame gracious and beneficent prince, One of 


his chief favourites is married to an aunt of my 


wife, the ſiſter of her father; the affects friend - 
ſhip, but 1 can "ſee that he and ſhe abhor me, as 


they conceive me to ſtand between them and the 


inherktance of Don Pedro Guzman, my father- 

in-law's eſtate : but it is no matter—I know the 

MF hates 0 no other feeling for them and 
r hatred than contempt. 

Since I came here my chief prop has been 
my fon Alphonſo ; his inſtruction has engroſſed my 
ky. +l my daughter being with the Mar- 
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chioneſs del Oro in Liſbon, who inſiſted on tak= - 
ing her to herſelf. I muſt confeſs, that the grow- 
ing perſections of my ſon, every day diſcloſing, 
ſome new beauty, beguile me of a portion of my 
ſorrows. The clouds of miſery that ſo entirely 
obſcured my happineſs begin to diſperſe, and the 


* 


preſence and converſation of you, my dear revered 
patron and father (ſeizing the Baron by the hand), 
will help to clear the whole hemiſphere before 
me, and give the ſetting of my life that brightneſs 
which * and protection afforded to its 
riſing. | iy 


One thing now on the expreſſions which have 


fallen from you about my ſon. When ] conſider 
the ſtrong reſemblance he bears to Gonſalvo, 
which I have often with pleaſure noted, and which, 
conſidering their cloſe conſanguinity, is not o 
very ſurpriſing, coupled with the circumſtance of 
his bearing the name of Alphonſo, which you ſay 
was that of Gonſalvo's ſon -I cannot ſo much 
wonder at your emotions: Nevertheleſs ong hing 
has ſtruck me with aſtoniſhment, that a ſoul ſo 
vigorous as yours, a mind fraught with all know- 
ledge, and endued with {o, much wiſdom, could 
yield to the ſuggeſtions of a dream—a creature of 
the fancy—a mere being of the imagination: to 
act by the monitions of ſuch illuſive ſhadows, is 
to act againſt reaſon and againſt nature. 


Nature 
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Nature, my dear Iſidor, returned the Baron; 
cannot give us a reaſon for all things, as moſt 
ſceptics expect it ſhould: that phenomenon, the 
marking of the fœtus by external objects, and 
even by the workings of the imagination, is as 
much beyond the reach of human reaſon, as the 
monitions of a dream or the appearance” of de- 
parted ſpirits : the difference is, that the experi- 
ence of almoſt all is in fayour of the one, that of 
few in favour of the other. If, then, we be fo 
. ignorant of things immediately ſubject to our 
ſenſes, what muſt we be in thoſe of the foul 
_ abſtraſted from them? _ | 
Don Iſidor ſhook his head, but ſaid nothing— 
Dinner was ſerved in the happy Alphonſo could 
hardly eat with the delight the Baron's company 
afforded him; ſuch charms has cheerful accom- 
modating old age for the tender heart of youth, ; 
It was that day determined, that Don Iſidor 
ſhould proceed to court, to get the attainder taken 
off the Baron; and that, till that yas ellected, he 
ſhould remain undiſcovered. | 
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| great hall? How ſhould I know, Pierrag, 
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was accoſted by Pierrot with, Don Alphonſo— 


accompanied by a ſignificant wink and beck of his 
hand, as who ſhould ſay, Follow me—I have ſome- 
; thing to communicate to ygu. Alphonſo follow- 


ed—Pierrot led him through the yard—then look- 


ing about to ſee if the place was ſufficiently ſe. 
cure from obſervation, he led him into the garden; 


thence again, with the ſame precaution, into the 


| .. Vineyard, and thence into the field of exerciſe; then 


leading him into the very middle, as remote as 
poſſible from any place of concealment where 
liſteners might ſtand, leſt poſſibly ſome - perſon 


might be there to hear what he was about to ſay— ' 
taking Alphonſo by a button, and ſtaring full in 


his face, with a look of infinite ſagacity and im- 
portance, he ſaid in a whiſpering voice, Don 
Alphonſo, do you know this old harper in the 
? ſaid Al- 


phonſo. Does my maſter, Don Iſidor, know him? 


© » Alphonſo, unwilling to break the ſecrecy impoſed 


upon 


WurN Alphonſo withdrew after dinner, he 


. 

upon him by his father, yet averſe to telling 2 
direct falſehood, replied, How ſhould my father 
know him, ſince he has not ſeen him many hours? | 
I will tell you what it is, maſter—— but to be = 
ſure it may be a ſilly thing I am going to ſay— 2 
No matter, returned the youth, ſay it, whatever it 
may be. Well, then, to be ſure, I may be 
wrong but my mind miſgives me ſtrangely.— 
What would you ſay? Don't fear—l ſhall never 
mention it, ſpeak out. As I hope for mercy, the 
ſight of the old harper made my hair ſtand on 
end; nay, the thought of him now makes my 
blood run in my body, and J wiſh he was well 
away from the houſe. Why, what doſt thou 
mean? ſaid Alphonſo. I mean that—but—yell 5 
I don't know how to ſay it. Say it, be what it 
may, returned Alphonſo. Well, your honour 4 7 5 
has often heard Don Iſidor talk of the Baron de 1 
Rayo— he was a good man to be ſure, but that is I: 42 
no matter—I don't like to have any thing to do ; 
with the dead] Well, you muſtkriow that this Ba- 
ron within II mean he that's like him—he, 1 
ſay, was in the tower of Siguenca for high treaſon N 
put there by that villain Peter; and there he die, 
or, as ſome ſay, was put to death, by the orders of 
that devil in grain, whom Chriſt pardon Don 
Iſidor took on ſo about him, and uſed to ſigh and 
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groan er hinz and [np e for he was a fa- 


ther to him. Well, what do you think ?—but— 
but—but—T know you will laugh at me. Indeed, 
Pierrot, I will not, let it be what it will I ſhall 
not laugh at you. Look you, Don Alphonſo, 
-  faid he, clapping one hand on the top of his head, 
- and the other under his chin, is this head I hold 
in my hands, mine or not? Certainly it is, Pierrot. 
Then, as ſure as it is, the old harper in the hall is 
the ghoſt of the Baron Rayo, who died in the 
tower of Siguenca—it is at leaſt his fetch! Body 
o me] I knew him all the time he was at 
dinner, in ſpite of all his care to hide himſelf; 
and I trembled and ſhook like an aſpen leaf, for he 
ſpoke in the ſame grand way he was wont to 
do at Montalto caſtle. Lord! your honour's fa- 
ther, who does not fear the devil himſelf (St. 
John be our guard!) was as much afraid of the Ba- 
ron as a mouſe of a cat—he was fo grand; and it 
furpriſes me that Don Iſidor does not know him, 
for all his coarſe great coat, leathern belt, and 
long beard ;. but to be ſure he is blinded by ſome 
chitm. For my part, I know not what to do— 
I am afraid to tell Don Iſidor, and I am afraid 
to let him remain unknown in the houſe, for God 
and his Holineſs the Pope alone can tell what his 
deſigns may be—and though he was dearly fond 
of 
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of maſter, when alive, who knows how the _ 


world may turn his heart! 
Pierrot, ſaid Alphonſo, keep this ſecret entirely 


to yourſelf; on no any account, let it go further: 


I will go in and take propet means to find all out, 


and let you know—mean time, be 2 I * | 


you. 1 ; 
Never fear, your the Fey ſhould | 


not prevail n e dang about it con- 


trary to your orders; but, for the bleſſed Virgin's . 


ſake let Don Iſidor know ſoon, for I fear there 
is ſome ruination in the old Baron 8 . about 
the houſe. 


Alphonſo immediately flew into Don Idors 
cloſet, to diſcloſe to him and the Baron the con- 


verſation between him and Pierrot; and in order 
to make them more cheerful, he told them the 
whole as it paſſed, but in a manner fo pleaſant and 
humorous, that they both, for the firſt time, re- 
laxed into mirth, and gw yn violent fit of 
laughter. 
The Baron e the name of Pierrot, 


when Don Iſidor mentioned him in his ſtory, 


but as he was fince advanced into years, he did 
not notice him when attending at dinner. It was 
agreed however to undeceive him with regard tu 
the Baron's death—to let him know the truth, and 
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bind him down to ſecrecy. For this purpoſe he 
was called into the cloſet: as ſoon as he entered, 
the Baron advanced towards him, and with a deep 
and tremendous tone ſaid to him, Friend, this 
youth informs me Here Pierrot ſtood transfixed 
with horror —his face pale, his noſtrils dilated, 
his eyebrows raiſed, and every other mark of a 
violent agony of fear upon him. With much 
difficulty the Baron preſerved gravity enough to 
proceed Doſt thou know ought of me ?—Speak. 
Ye—ye-—yes.——That is, N—n--10——Speak, 
and fear not. Ah, Don Alphonſo ! ſaid Pierrot, 
with a tremulous voice, I did not think you would 
—Speak ! ſaid the Baron again, with a voice that 
ſhook the room. Yes, yes, your honour, ſaid 
Pierrot, haſtily—T did fay to Don Alphonſo, as 
how I thought that your worſhip was—was— 
fomething—that is a little like the deceaſed wor- 
thy Baron de Rayo.—Here the Baron took his 
hand, which he, his mouth yawning wide with 
exceſs of horror, endeavoured to withdraw, and 
preſſing it gently, ſaid, And why not the Baron 
| himſelf, Pierrot? Has age and this coat ſo en- 
tirely diſguiſed me that you thought me only a 
little like Baron de Rayo? Your honour, then, 
faid Pierrot, brightening, is not dead? Certainly 
not, ſaid the Baron. Don Alphonſo ! ſaid Pierrot, 
| : ; did 
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did not I tell you a month ago, that there was to 
be luck in the way; and that I dreamed of a cof- 
fin flying, with black wings, over a gallows—a 


ſure ſign, as your worſhip knows, of good. But 
you are not dead? No, indeed, ſaid the Baron 


laughing. Then, ſaid Pierrot, dropping on his 
knees, may God keep you ſo! It is true, I told 
Don Alphonſo, that your fetch was here, but 


then I thought your honour was dead—and fo— |. 
and ſo your worſhip knows that if you were 
dead, you could not be here alive —and ſo I Was 
not ſo much to blame: but troth, your honour, 
I was hugely frightened ; although I am ſure, 
enn I fay it, I would not turn my back upon 
e'er a he in the kingdom, excepting your honour, 
in fair living fight—but for the dead, I always 
abhorred to have any thing to do with them. 
Well, then, ſaid Don Iſidor, you now know the 
Baron to be living, and have no further cauſe for ' 
fear; ſo make it your buſineſs to ſee that he is 
properly attended, and ſerved with the reſpect ſuit- 
able to his dignity, But, mark me; let not, on 
thy peril, a ſingle tittle of this \Alcovery tran- 
ſpire. 

1 ſhall carefully obey your bannt, aid 
Pierrot. a 
It is very true, ſaid Don Iſidor 28 Pierrot res 
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tired, a braver fellow, when oppoſed to men, 
never exiſted; but he is ſuperſtitious to an ex- 
ceſs: often has he peſtered, indeed oftner diverted 
me with his dreams ; but the very mentioning of 
the dead ſeems to ſcare him. This is an unac- 
countable phenomenon in the human heart. 

Not at all, returned the Baron; he fears not 
men, becauſe his ſenſes are competent to judge 
of the danger, and apportion the power of re- 
fiſtance to it; in which caſe a boldneſs of nature' 
gives him confidence, and makes him eftimate 
his own prowels at the higheſt: but, in the caſe 
of ſpirits, his ſoul inſtinctively confeſſes the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch beings, from falſe conception, or 
| early habit; attributes to them miſchievous diſpo- 
ſitions; while, being out of the compaſs of his 
ſenſe, he cannot eftimate their power, and there- 
fore fears them. Thus, however contradictory it 
may appear to you, it appears perfectiy intelligible 
and natural to me. 

Next morning Alphotife, calling: at an early 
hour through the armoury, perceived Pierrot hard 
at work: he had taken down the armour, and 
was cleaning them with all hngi⁵̈ in. 
duſtry. 

What is all this for; Pierrot ? ſaid Alphonſo 
by whoſe directions Is it that you take ſo much 

trouble? 
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trouble? Pierrot looking up in his face, with 
a countenance full of ſagacity and ſelf-· importance, 
faid, We ſhall have rare doings, now that the 
Baron de Rayo is here—he will be for tilting with 
you, as he was wont with Don Iſidor and young 
Henrico Gonſalvo: but tell me, Senor, does the 
Baron give any account of that ſweet young gen- 
tleman? Oh, he was the flower of the country! 
the clevereſt, the handſomeſt—why, he was al- 
moſt as big as the Baron. Oſten, often; when - 
look at you, I think of him, for you are the 
picture of him; and ſo Don Iſidor ſays. Ah! 
Lord help us—where is he now—have you heard, 
Senor? | 

No, Pierrot, I have not; not a word. But 
why this armour ?— | 7 

Why chere would be Don Henrico, and your 
father, juſt when about your age, nay before that, 
tilting, and lancing, and mock-fighting, perpetu- 


ally at it, and the Baron looking on and inſtruct- 5 oh 


ing them: and now you 'ſhall ſee—I will wager 
my head againſt a truſs of hay, that before to- 
morrow night you will ſee this armour employed; 
nay the old Baron himſelf will be at it; but here 
is no armour to fit him. Alack, Pierrot, he is 
old. Lord bleſs your honour, you little know what 
tough ſtuff the old codger is made of; I'll ſuffer 
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our cook to cut off my middle finger and make 2 
paſty of it, if I would not rather face any three 
men in our pariſh than him, old as he is; only 
make him angry——why it was he that made 
Don Iſidor what he was, and ſure enough it was 
like maſter like ſcholar between them, for your 
father would fight the devil himſelf : there, at Al- 
geziras, he eut his way through a hundred Moors, 
and brought intelligence to the king that ſaved our 
whole army from being cut off by the Infidels— 
the king made a knight of him for it. I can't 
tell you the particulars of it; for if ever I talked 
of it as we rode together, he would ſtop me, and 
bluſh as if he was aſhamed of it. 

Well, Pierrot, interrupted Alphonſo, I hould 
not like to hurt any one, but methinks war mult 
be glorious ſport—ſo grand—trumpets ſounding— 
horſes neighing—arms claſhing—the king ap- 
plauding.—Oh God! Oh God! it muſt be de- 
lightful !—Where did you collect all thoſe ideas, 
my dear, dear boy, ſaid the Baron, appearing 
ſuddenly, for ſurely you ſpeak as feelingly, and as 
pertinently too, as if you had been already en- 
gaged. I have read of them, Sir, returned Al- 
phonſo, and I think I ſhould like to try them.— 
And try them thou ſhalt, my love, laid the Pes, 
embracing him. 7 


I wiſh 
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T wiſh the Baron may not have overheard me, 


thought Pierrot- to himſelf, recollecting his ex- | 


preſſion of, Old Codger. 


Should you like me for a maſter, my dear? ſaid 
the Baron. 


Indeed I ſhould, Sir; but I with you a better 


office. It would ill ſuit you to beſtow your uw" 
on a boy like me. 


My dear, rejoined the Baron, your father al 
conſigned you entirely to my care, and in doing 
ſo, has conferred on me the greateſt poſſible fa- 
vour. All my life uſed to arms, they will, in old 
age, be my beſt paſtime ; and perhaps it may not 


be unpleaſant to you to hear, that he who was 


your father's inſtructor in arms will be yours. 
This day then we begin; and, with ſo promiſ- 
ing a pupil, I have no doubt of doing . 


thing, 


Pierrot, as the Baron and Alphonſo retired ; if 
fighting will do, you will give him enough of it.— 
By St. John of God ! I believe the Baron thinks 


that the Almighty made man for no other purpoſe 


but fighting. —God have mercy on his old ſoul ! 
I am ſure it is time for him to think of ſomething 
elſe—but I verily believe thoſe fighting people 
think they are never to die, or that they have no 

ſoul 


That I will warrant you, old fellow, ſaid: 
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ſoul to be ſaved With which words Rierrot re- 
tired from the armoury, marking his forehead 
with a thouſand croſſes, and muttering as many 
pious ejaculations to the Virgin Mary. 

In a few weeks after, Don Iſidor, according to 
a plan laid by him, the Baron and Father Tho- 
mas, ſet off to court, got the attainder of the Ba- 
ron reverſed, and had ſpecial meſſengers ſent all 
over the kingdom, with letters from the gentry at 
court, and orders from the king to the magiſtrates 
of the different towns, to ſearch for Gonſalvo, his 
wife, and his child: by the king's deſire too, the 
Archbiſhop of Toledo ſent diſpatches to all the 
heads of the church throughout the country to the 
ſame effect. Thus the Baron was able again to 
reaſſume his proper appearance; and had the con- 
ſolation to think that if his children were living 
there was a great probability of their being found, 
and to conceive. a lively hope that he ſhould — 
preſs his grandſon to his boſom. | 
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HE was ſurpriſed to find that his pupil 
Tur Baton 
had already acquired a conſiderable ſhare of ſxill 
in the ſcience of defence, and that he was an ex- 
cellent horſeman. His bulk and ſtrength too 
were prodigious conſidering his age, and the 
Baron had reaſon to believe that he would one 
day ride foremoſt in the ring of heroes. In a 
few months Don Ifidor was prevailed upon to 
caſe himſelf in armour, and enter the liſts in moek 
fight with his ſon: Alphonſo rapidly gained 
ground, and, before the end of the ſecond year, 
Don Iſidor pronounced him to the Baron to be 
more than his equal in the encounter. His ſta- 


ture had enlarged to a ſize far above his father's 3+ - © 
the puerile ſoftneſs of his face began to harden - 


into. the firm features of manhood—the rude bulk 
of his limbs to form into the moſt perfet ſymme- 
try, and the tender treble of his voice to increaſe 


into a ſtrong manly tenor—The heart of Don 
Iſidor expanded with joy, and raiſed him almoſt 


above mortality ; while the pride and exultation of 
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the Baron ſparkled in his eyes, and gave net 
vigour and vivacity to his actions —lIf, ſaid he 
pleaſantly one day to Don Iſidor, if I continue 
to grow young apace, as I have done ſince I came 
to your caſtle, I ſhall be juſt of a proper age to 
go forth as Alphonſo's ſquire at the time that he 
will be fit to enter upon the world. 

The ſharpeſt afflictions find a period at laſt, 
either in death or habit—Thus it was with thoſe - 
of the Baron, who, though the meſſengers returned 
without being able to get the ſlighteſt trace of 
intelligence of his children, began to grow leſs 
wretched than he was: he found in Alphonſo 
ſomething on which to beſtow his affection and 
employ his time, and the impreſſion of his woes 
began to be inſenſibly effaced from his heart. 

The time when Alphonſo ſhould make his 
appearance on the theatre of life was approaching 
- faſt; and as the firſt ſtep was of the utmoſt im- 
| portance, the Baron, Don Ifidor, and Father 
Thomas held frequent conferences on the ſubject; 
but all their firſt plans were rendered abortive, 
and Don Iſidor's happineſs interrupted by an event 
as lamentable as it was unexpected. King Henry 
- was ſuddenly cut off by poiſon, adminiſtered by 
the intrigues and jealouſy of the Mooriſh king of 
Granada. a 5 
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On the acceſſion of John the ſon of Henry to 
the throne, Don Iſidor went to pay him homage, 
was received as the friend of his father with diſ- 
tinction, and found the loſs he ſuſtained in the 
late king's death in ſome meaſure ſupplied by the 
young king's choice” of a miniſter and favourite, 
who was Don Juan de Padilla, a moſt particular 
and hearty friend of his.- He therefore returned 
home more aſſured than he expected, and deter- 
mined to ſend Alphonſo to court, recommended 
to Don Juan, as ſoon as poſſible, in order that he 
might be among the firſt who offered themſelves 


as candidates for the favour of the young monarch. 


He accordingly ſet out with all the appointments 
ſuitable to. his views, attended by the truſty 
Pierrot. On his arrival at Burgos, he delivercd a 
letter from his father to Don Juan, who received 
him with marks of affection and eſteem, aſſured 
him of his patronage and protection, and told him 


that he would take a proper opportunity to preſent 


him to the king. | 
Don Juan was as good as his word. Sending 
one morning for Alphonſo to come to him, he 


' ſaid,” „The king has at my requeſt permitted me 


to preſent you to him, and has appointed this, day 

for the purpoſe: he is young, of a charming temper, . 

and moſt excellent diſpoſition ; he is already pre- 
| poſſeſſed 
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- father's ſervices to the late king, you will find 
little difficulty therefore in making yourſelf agree- 
able to him.” — They went accordingly to the 
royal chamber, and were admitted to the young 
- monarch ; who, after a long converſation with 
Alphonſo, and after having attentively examined 
his external deportment as well as his under- 
© ſtanding, turned to Don Juan and ſaid, Don 
Juan de Padilla, of all the young cavaliers whom 
you have hitherto introduced to me, this is he 
who fills up in my mind the moſt perfect idea of 
the true gallant cavalier z; his perſon is ſuperior 
to any I have ſeen, and his converſation is a happy 
mixture of vivacity and good ſenſe. Let him be 
near our perſon as much as is conſiſtent with his 
honour and convenience. . 

The early part of John's reign afforded the 
young Alphonſo ample-occaſion to diſplay his 


military talents :—in various encounters with the 


forces of Portugal, he carried victory along with 
him in almoſt every engagement. And on the 
deſertion of one of John's chief confidential offi- 
cers, whoſe intelligence and knowledge of the 
Caſtilian army's ſituation might have given a 
decided advantage to the enemy, he purſued him 
to the hoſtile army, broke through a large body 

| | | of 
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of them who ſurrounded the fugitive, ſeized him, 
and bore him through them triumphantly on his 


ſaddle, back to the Caſtilian camp: when this 


prodigy. of valour and proweſs was announced ta 


the king, he expreſſed his ſatisfation in the moſt 
lively terms, and ſeemed to triumph not a little in 
his foreſight and penetration, in having at once 
diſcovered in Alphonſo that ſuperior heroiſm of 
which he had juſt given ſo ſtriking a ſpecimen. 
Peace being again reſtored, Alphonſo became 


the conſtant companion of the king, from whom 


he received many flattering marks of favpur, and, 
among others, knighthood. 
Among thoſe youths of rank who kept 8 his 


perſon, and laid claim to his favour, was Don Ro- 


drigo de Calvados, the ſor of a deceaſed nobleman, 


a favourite of the late king and of Donna Maria de 


Guzman, ſiſter to Don Pedro Guzman, Don Iſidox's 
father-in-law. By the addreſs and intriguing diſ- 
poſition of his mother, he had been kept about the 
court ſince his father's death—He was in his na- 
ture ſubtle, pliant, fawning, and plauſible ; with 
"thoſe qualities he had contrived to engroſs much 
of the king's friendſhip to himſelf, till Alphonſo, 


ſtepped in, and almoſt without an effort engaged a | 


ſhare of it. Stung to the quick at the progreſs 
Alphonſo made in the king's affections, and 
H burning 
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burning with envy of his ſuperior accompliſh», 
ments, he conceived the moſt implacable hatred 
againſt him, and wiſhed for nothing ſo much 
as the deſt ruction of his new rival: his chagrin 
became viſible ; his mother queſtioned him upon it, 
and he heſitated not to tell Jer the cauſe. The 
ambitious ſpirit of the lady could ill brook even 
a partial ſuſpenſion of her views in favour of her 
ſon ; her ſoul was up in arms, and her jealouſy 
was as great of Alphonſo's riſing favour at court, 
as at the proſpect he had of inheriting the eſtate 
of his grandfather and her brother Don Pedro 
Guzman—The proweſs of the youth made an 
open quarrel too dangerous an experiment; and 
ſurrounded as they were with crowds of ſpies, a 
plan of treachery was likely to be atteaded with 
equal danger, while his irreproachable conduct 
left nothing on which malice itſelf could ground 
an accuſation— Thus puzzled, they knew not 
what to do, though they agreed that n 
muſt be done. 

It was a cuſtom with the king to make parties 
of hunting, in which the ladies and gentlemen of 
the court attended him; on ſuch occaſions they 
generally entered a great way into the depths of 
the foreſts, where game was moſt plenty, and 
there pitched tents for their accommodation. As 
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it was now the ſeaſon, the king ordered prepara- 


tions to be made, invited a number of the gentry 
to attend him, and among the reſt Alphonſo, Don 
Rodrigo and his mother. On the firſt day of 
hunting a large boar was ſtarted, which the king 
purſued, and overtaking, was furiouſly aſſaulted 
by the animal ; by ſome miſmanagement of his 
horſe the king's ſpear miſſed the boar, who turning 
ſhort, with a rip of his tuſk gored the horſe, which 
fell; and the boar was juſt repeating the blow at 
the king when Alphonſo ſtepped in between them, 
but in ſuch a hurry that, inſtead of piercing him 
through the breaſt, he only opened a ſlanting wound 
in his neck, which rendered him more furious. 
The king mean-time had diſengaged himſelf: Al- 
phonſo, by a ſudden and extraordinary ſpring, got 
from the boar before ho could make another effort, 
- and meeting him with his ſpear killed him on 
the ſpot. All this time Don Rodrigo ſtood at a 
cautious diftance, complimenting the king on his 
' fortunate eſcape, As ſoon as the company came 
up every mouth was open at once, congratulating 
his majeſty on the fortunate iſſue ofthe affair, who 
on his part took Alphonſo by the hand, and ad- 
dreſſing the company faid, If my eſcape be an 
event from which you have derived any ſatiſ- 


faction, join me in gratitude to him whoſe gal- 
| H 2 lantry © 
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lantly has, under God, effected it—Alpbonſs 
was. ſo overwhelmed with the compliments 
which were laviſhed upon him by all the com- 
pany, that he could ſcarcely bear it: the good- 
neſs of his monarch was a weight too great. With 
difficulty he anſwered, If hazarding ſo worthleſs a 
thing as the life of Alphonſo, to ſave that on 
which the glory and happineſs of a nation depend, 
lays any claim to merit, I am overpaid by the ſuc- 
ceſs of the attempt : do not then heap on me a 
| weight I cannot ſupport, by thanking me for doing 
that which was my duty. God forbid, ſaid the 
king, that we ſhould ſet ſo little value on the ſer- 
vices you have rendered us, as your modeſty 
would have us do! No, Alphonſo, the gratitude 
of a king would be but poorly ſhewn by mere 
pr rofeſſions your ſervices ſhall neither be * 
warded nor forgotten, 

Although Rodrigo and his mother were e #hwong 
the loudeſt in complimenting the youth, the new 
progreſs he had made by his heroiſm, in the heart 
of the king, was like poiſon to their entrails—but 
when the ladies all expreſſed their admiration of 
his courage, beauty, vigour, and perſon, and 
above all the modeſt dignity with which he re- 
ceived their praiſes, the malignant. pair could 
fearcely r y reſt rain chemſel ves; nor could Alphonſo, 


had 
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bad he known of their evil intentions, have wiſh- N 
ed them a greater curſe than the company of their 


own feelings. | 

What is there which a wicked woman will not 
do? The averſion of Donna Maria de Calvados, 
which, but för this late triumph, might have 
remained ſm6thered, now blazed with ten-fold 
fury : ſhe riveted her eyes on him, and ſecretly 

wiſhed that they had the power of thoſe of the 
baſiliſk, that ſhe might lock him dead. As ſhe 
looked at him, ſhe thought ſhe beheld features that 
ſhe had once been acquainted with, | 

This worthy lady had, previous to her marriage 
ith Don Rodrigo's father, ſeen and conceived 
tenderneſs for Gonſalvo, when he was firſt brough 4 
to court : nay, ſhe had made overtures to him, of 


which his attachment to the daughter of the Baron 


de Rayo would not permit him to take ad- 
vantage. It is no wonder then if the reſemblance 
which Alphonſo de Haro bore to that Gonſalvo 
ſhould be ſoon recogniſed; She was aſtoniſhed 
at it; ſhe thought it beyond the uſual courſe of 
nature; and meaſuring her belief by her wiſhes 
rather than by the facts, ſhe ſet it down that he 


was really his ſon, and upon that ſuggeſtion, _ 


idle though it was, formed a plan, which ſhe 2 
termined to put in immediate execution. 
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informed her ſon of her ſuſpicions, on which ſhe 
ſaid that ſhe was reſolved to act as if on cer- 
tainty, and charged him to co-operate with her 
in informing the king. To this Rodrigo objeQted, 
that his doing ſo might raiſe ſuſpicions in the mind 


of John, for that he was ſo attached to Alphonſo, 


nothing leſs than poſitive evidence could ſhake him 
in his favour. ih 

The mother aware of this circumſtance, as well 
as her ſon, now thought that an anonymous letter 
would: be the beſt and ſafeſt way to try the temper 
of the king on the buſineſs. They ſat down to- 


gether therefore and produced the following letter, 


which Rodrigo contrived to have dropped in the 
king's private cloſet. 
_ _ « Moſt gracious ſovereign, | 

« When treaſon lurks in any ſhape about. your 
majeſty's throne, it is the duty of _ ſubject 
to apprize you of the danger. 

« A fon of that traitor to the crown of Caſtile, 
the fugitive Henrico Gonſalvo, is now,-under the 
falſe name of De Haro, near your ſacred perſon; 
the old viper has eluded juſtice—cruſh the young 
one ere it ſting you.“ | 

As ſoon as the king received this letter, his 


| eſteem for Alphonſo directly ſuggeſted to him 


the truth, that it was the work of ſome envious 
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enemy; he therefore ſent ſor Don Juan de Pa- 


dilla, and, firſt ſhewing hinm the letter, told him his 
ſentiments of it. 
Were not | this artifice, ſaid Don Juan, too 


ſhallow for the genius of Donna Maria de Cal-, * 


vados, 1 ſhould ſuſpect her of being at the head 


of it; her whole life has been one continued 


ſcene of court intrigue, and ſhe is moſt likely to 
be jealous of the favours you laviſh on this young 
man in preference to her ſon, without conſidering 
the great difference in their talents and qualificas 
tions. As it is only juſtice to the youth, however, 
that the maſk ſhould be torn from the face of his 
enemies, I ſhall take the liberty of ſuggeſting to 
your majeſty à mode that cannot fail of diſco- 
vering them; 


Tube young king; highly pleaſed, ſaid be would: 
join in i: moſt willing, and defired him to pro« 


poſe it. 
| do Apons i wie from cor, Gd 
Don Juan. 
Order Alphonſo to depart from court inte 
rupted the kigngg. 
- May it pleaſe your Salelly 2s hae 


intrigues of your majeſty's enemies in the court af 


3 obſervation, and we have already 
"0 H 4 
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agreed to retairi ſome noble and faithful: Caſtis 
lians-privately in your ſervice there : let Alphonſo; 
under a feigned name, proceed thither among the 
reſt, while I make it known that he is diſmiſſed i in 
f conſequence of this private admonition. 

And whit end will this anſwer? demanded the 
| king, who did not reliſh the parting with Al- 
- phonſo. 

Your majeſty hall know; retutned Don Juan: 


When he is gone, your majeſty may expreſs a de- 
ſire to know to whoſe fidelity and good offices 
you are indebted for the admonitory letter, and 


doubt not but that, eager for perſonal approbation, 


y vill diſcloſe themſelv ee. 
The king immediately fell in with the plan of 
Do Juan, who ſent for Alphonſo; told him the 
affair exactly as it was, opened to him the plan, 


and concluded with telling him that it offered an 


opportunity of ſeeing Liſbon, which would not 
only amuſe him, but contribute to his information 


and improvement. 1 EY 


- Alphonſo appearing much concerned, Don J 
22 4 if the _ was r to 
him. 

Oh, no, no, Senor 1! | replied Alphonſo ; butT ant 
ſtung to-the ſoul to think that F ſhould have de- 
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ported myſelf ſo as to make an ey but, alas 
this is but a ſmall concern; the thought of giv- 
ing trouble to my ſovereign afflicts me moſt: 
what am I, that ſo good, ſo great; ſo auguſt a 
monarch ſhould throw away a thought upon me? 
and what but injury can it be to nie to diſcover 
who my enemies are, ſince I muſt neceſſarily re- 
venge myſelf or deſpiſe them? 

Noble youth, ſaid Don Juan, you are irreſiſt- 
ible—yours are the ſentiments of true nobility ; I 
almoſt wiſh I could indulge you: but the king 
has made the affair his own, and will. not be 
contradicted. | on 
Little preparation was neceſſary for Alphon- 
ſ>: the king ſent for him, took him into his 
cloſet, Thewed him the letter, aſſured him of his 
eternal friendſhip, and told him that he expected 
his return as ſoon as he ſhould ſignify his defire 
for i it ; which would happen when a proper diſco- 
ry took place, of when it was deſpaired of.— 
nſo threw himſelf at the king's feet; kifled _ 
bls hand, and bathed it with tears of gratitude : 
May diſloyatty or diſaffection, but ſuch as 
— he, ever approach your ſacred throne f 
The king then preſenting him a paper to be deli- 
vered to Don Juan, and putting a — ring 
hi his finger; bid him adieu. 


. * 
* 
He 
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He waited on Don Juan immediately; who 
reading the paper, told him that it was an,ordet 
to pay him two thouſand piaſtres for the expences 
of his journey. ; 

That night Alphonſo, attended by Pierrot and 
two guides, ſet out for Portugal; and the next 
day it was whiſpered that the king had diſmiſſed 
him in diſgrace. From the firſt town he went 
he wrote a letter to his father, and another to the 
Baron, informing them of the recent event, and 
defiring a lecter to his aunt, the n of Lorin 
in Liſbon. 

At the end of three days the des left them, 
and he and Pierrot were left to themſelves: the 
latter, who was by nature ſociable and loquacious, 
thinking the departurg of the guides gave him a 
licenſe to converſe. with his maſter, aſked him 
whither and for what end he was going ? . 

I am going, Pierrot, ſaid the youth, to ſee tha 
grand and univerſally admired city Liſbon, and 
to ſearch for adventures as 4 valiant "RY 
knight ſhould do. 


E, 


I do not underſtand v what. 3 your, r honour * 


by adventures. 

J am going then, ſaid be, to redreſs grievances, 
to right wrongs, to protect, when i it falls in my 
way, poverty and weakneſs, againſt the 1 


* 


6103 
und encroachments of the wealthy, the proud, 
and the ſtrong. 

God and the bleſſed Virgin fie” ba ſuch ins 
tentions ! To help the weak and the poor is good; 
but I doubt me your honour is too ready to fight 
for the ſtrong and the great too. Now, although 
fighting be a very good thing upon occaſions, 
when one is obliged to do it (and I can myſelf 
take and give a few hard knocks, as the ſaying is, 
when need requires, as well as another), yet me- 
thinks it is a ſtrange ſort of a trade to follow, 
and very unfit for a gentleman above all 
others. , > 
Why for a gentleman, Pierrot ? ſaid Soo 
who liked his diſcourſe, 

I'll tell your honour—When a poor fellow is 
reduced to get his bread by knocking others in 
the head, it is hard enough upon him, but. ſtill 
perhaps he can do no better; and if he endures 
hardſhip, or is knocked in the head himſelf, he 
may comfort himſelf with the thoughts that he 
might have endured worſe ;—but here is your ho- 
nour, who might be comfortable and warm at 
home, ſet out on a wild-gooſe chace to look for 
hghting, and after getting enough to ſatisfy a 
reaſonable appetite on the part of the king, are 

, now 


4 
7 
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\ 


| walls, as the faying i is? Your honour's father was 
as brave a warrior as any in Spain; but he was 


There is the old Baron de Rayo&why I ſuppoſe 


( Rob 


now going, for lack of better, to look for more of 
it on the part of the beggars. 

But, Pierrot, honour Is as great a reward, and as 
neceflary to the exiſtence of a gentleman, as bread 
is to that of the peaſant. 

1 ſhould be glad to know, returned Pierrot, 
What honour there can be in breaking bones, 


puts. I think it would be more honour to be ſit- 
ting athome with your father, or playing inno- 
cently with the old armour, and the fierce old 
Baron at borne at the caſtle of Duero. 

But, Pierrot, ſaid the youth, if ſome of us did 
not figlit, we ſhöuld become a prey to our 
enemies, and to all bad men who choſe to 
wrong üs. 

Time enough, I ſay, ill, when it comes to 
one's hand; but why run our heads againſt ſtone- 


15 of crowns, or poking ſpears into men's 


wiſe enough at laſt to go and ſlay at home in 
peace; and he has done more good, and got more | 
honour in one week ſince, than he could have 


in fifty years mad prize-fighting about the world. 


he has foughit more than à thouſand tigers, and 
* 
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yhat is he the better for it? What was his ho 
nour at laſt? Why, an old baize coat, and a tune 
on the harp for his dinner. There was the noble 
Henrico Gonſalvo—he took a flight after honour, 
as you call it, and never came back again. Mar 
me, dear maſter, I am old, and can inſtru from 
experience, more than others from books—honour 
isa very dangerous ſlippery thing—it is like a ghoſt 
you think you ſee it—you may catch at it, but 
you neyer can hold it faſt; and for my part, I 
have ſeen ſo much ruination brought about you 
all by i it, that tremble at the name, a almoſt as much 
as I doat that of a ghoſt! 

Upon my word, Pierrot, I had no conception 
that you were ſo ingenious a caſuiſt—Proceed, 
for notwithſtanding your erroneous imagination, 
your argument pleaſes me. : 

Well, then, your honour, there's Don-—Don— 
Diabolo! oh, Don Rodrigo; he, too, is one of 

our men of honour. It ſeems then, honour is 
got different ways ; for the day you took a fancy 
to try how a wild boar's tuſk felt, and ran ſo ho- 
nourably between death and the king, Don Ro. 
drigo ſhook from head to foot -I was near him 
his face was the picture of death—and I plainly 
perceived other marks of fear, which I won't 
mention. Well, this Don Rodrigo is a man of 
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honour too Now the queſtion is this, If honour be 
got by cowardice, is it worth the labour and dan. 


ger of fighting for? 


Pierrot, ſaid Alphonſo, with all your ſimplicity 
you have put a queſtion now that would puzzle 
a learned clerk to expound ; but ſtill from miſ- 
taking the ſubject. If, as you ſay, Don Rodrigo 
be a coward (which I believe is only the effect 


of your imagination), it muſt be conſidered as a 2 


misfortune, not a diſhonour : it is true, he is in 
that caſe, not a man of military honour but he 
may be a man of moral honour ; and being a fa- 
vourite of the king, the preſumption is; that he 
muſt be in ſome reſpects honourable, For, know, 
Pierrot, that the roads to the temple of honour are 
many; and it is of little conſequence which a man 


takes, ſo he purſues that for which he is qualified 


by nature, and makes true religion his guide, and 
a clear conſcience his companion. 

Now, your honour, quoth Pierrot, hath tied 
a knot with your tongue which you cannot untie 


with your teeth, though they were each as ſtrong 
as that faid boar's tuſks.—You ſay honour is your 
aim— Very well—There are many roads, you ſay, 


to honour, no matter which you take— Then why 


not take the plain, eaſy, comfortable path, home? 
There, with your father and your friends, by, and 


by 
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by with a pretty wife and a parcel of children, 
bleſſing all the poor with your bounty, they 
blefling you with their prayers—ah, Senar, there 
would be honour, there would be glory—But this 
pate-breaking, bloody, cut and thruſt work—a 
plague upon it! I ſay—it is inhuman, unchriſtian, 
and abominable; and I cannot abide the thoughts, 
of it, unleſs, as I faid before, it falls in one's way, 
and then I will make the beſt uſe of the arms God 
gave me, and defend myſelf, 

It was evening when this converſation paſſed 
between Alphonſo and his faithful ſervant Pierrot. 
Juſt as the latter had concluded his laſt ſentence, 
they were ſuddenly alarmed with the ſcreaming 
of female voices at ſome diſtang before them 
in the foreſt— Alphonſo, who, by the interrup- 
tion of the trees, could not ſee the objects from 
whom the noiſe proceeded, ſpurred on his courſer, 
and was followed clofe by Pierrot, whoſe averſion 
to fighting was more the reſult of his reaſon than 

the dictates of his heart, and who, in an inſtant, 
forgot all his 'prudent apothegms, and drove on 
his horſe with as great eagerneſs as ever did knight 
of chivalry. After riding at full ſpeed a few 
hundred yards, they found that the obje& of their 
purſuit had changed its poſition, and that the 
ſcreams were more ta the right hand, and obſerv- 
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ed that they were growing : fainter, while the 
trampling of horſes plainly beſpoke a flight, and 
convinced him that no time was to he loſt. They 
therefore turned to the right, and preſſed forward 
with all their ſpeed : for a conſiderable time they 
followed the noiſe, ſometimes coming, nearer, 
ſometimes loſing the ſound, till at length they ob- 
ſerved before them a chaiſe driving full ſpeed, and 
guarded by a number of men well mounted and 
armed. At this ſight they puſhed their horſes 
harder; and that which Pierrot rode being ſwifter 
than his maſter's, which was of the larger and 
heavier kind, he got up firſt, and concluding how 
things were, ruſhed eagerly by the hoxſemen, and 
with a ſtroke leyelled the driver of the chaiſe, and 
then with a dextrous blow gave one of the mules 
; ich drewit a cut on the back of the neck, which 
laid him dead, and effectually ſtopped the progreſs 
of the whole; then turning about upon the horſe. 
men, who had been already charged by Alphonſo, 
they both laid about thera with ſuch fury, that after 
laying one dead, and wounding three 'other$ ſo 
that they could not eſcape, they put the remainder 
to flight. Alphonſo then came up to, the chaiſe, 
and found in it two ladies, one of whom had faint. 
ed, and was ſupported by the other, who demon- 
ſtrated every mark rol diſmay and diftraQion, The 
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veil of the lady who fainted was kept carefully 
down by the other ; which Alphonſo perceiving 
Caid, It is my earneſt . wiſh, lady, to render you 
and your companion who has fainted, every aſ- 
ſiſtance in my power; but I fear my preſence 
may, for ſome _ reaſons, be at this, time improper. 

I ſhall, if that be the caſe, withdraw, and ſtand 
within hearing, till it may be your pleaſure to call 

upon me : meantime, madam, fear nothing; for be | 
aſſured, that he who has had the felicity to ſtep 
between you and the violence intended you, will 
proteR, your perſon to whatever place you may 
thipk it expedient to go for ſecurity. _ 

Pardon me, fir, returned the lady, after a cans; 
in which ſhe viewed the youth with an earneſt 
eye, if, in the conſternation I was in at the ſcene 
which has juſt paſſed, I ſhould have confounded 
innocence with guilt, and congeived that we had 
been ſaved from one ruffian only to be ſubjected to 
the violence of another; but as the courteſy of 
your expreſſions, the delicacy of your manner, 
and, let me add, the nobleneſs of your air, pro- 
claim you incapable of diſhonour, I ſhall. not 
ſcruple to put myſelf under your protection, and 
entreat your aſſiſtance to convey us to a town not 
two leagues hence, where I ſhall be tolerably ſe- 
Cure till I can proſecute my journey: mean time I 
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hall be obli ged to you to order your ſervant tobring 


a drop of water to the relief of this young lady. Al- 


phonfo immediately ran off, and in a few minutes 


| returned with ſome water in his helmet, Which he 


with many apologies preſented to the lady; who re- 
moving the veil from the face of her who had fainted, 
diſcovered to the aſtoniſhed youth the moſt exqui- 
ſitely beautiful ſet of features he had eyer beheld. 

But if he thought them beautiful while beſpread 
with the pale hue of death, what werk his ſenfa- 
tions when, as life returned, expreſſion and co- 


lour were reſtored to her cheeks, and when open- 


ing her eyelids ſhe ſtared wildly around her, and 
diſcovered a pair of eyes fo far beyond any 


he had ever beheld! He was loſt in rapturous 


aſtoniſhment—while ſhe cried—Oh fave me 
ſave me!—in pity fave me from the tyrant 


Alas, where are we who is this cavalier? But 
why do I aſk? He is one of the Duke's creatures! 


Yet ſurely he looks noble, and wears not the face 


of a ruffian,—Tell me, deat madam, where are we? 


—are we fafe ?-what means this pauſe of f quit 
ſo different ſtom that which ' paſſed dut how ? 


| Compole yourfelf, my child, faid'the elder, all is 


well : the perturbation of your ſpirits calls ber ret; 
therefore refrain for the preſent from intertogating 
me, and content yourſelf with the aſſurance that 
we are ſafe as yet. 


3 by Rely, 
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- Rely; ladies, ſaid Alphonſo, upon ſuch protec- 
tion as I and my ſervant can afford you; and reſt 
aſſured that we will ſtill defend you while we have 


life to move an arm: 


"lod act's eee en dike ahh 


faid Pierrot, with a bow to the chaiſe, by way 
of hint to the ladies to be of good cheer. 

I already percelve * my good friend, ſaid he 
lady. 

Every thing being arranged in the beſt manner 
_ circumſtances would allow of, and the priſoners 
ſecured, the ladies and their gallant champions 
ſet forward towards the town, where they arrived 
at a late hour, The ladies retired to a chamber, 


who diſpatched a guard to bring the wounded 
men, attended by Pierrot to ſhew the place. 


The ladies and Alphonſo ſupped together 


during ſupper, he ſucked in the poiſon of love in 
ſuch large draughts that he found little room for 
food ; while the eder lady curſorily hinted, that ſhe. 
was flying with her young ward into Spain, to 
releaſe her from the addreſſes of an importunate 
amorous old nobleman of Portugal, whoſe influ«: 
ence at court made it dangerous to offend him. 
She added, that finding her going, he had taken 
that violent method of - procuring by force that 
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which was denied to his _— _ and ſolici- 
tations. 

Alphonſo paid hls a e eee on 
the generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs of her princi- 
ples; faid, that to give ſuch youth, innocence, 
and beauty to the poſſeſſion of old age, would be 
a crime worſe than facrilege; expreſſed his joy 
at having been inſtrumental to her ſafety, athough 
he foreſaw that his peace of mind for ever was the 
price at which he had purchaſed it; and con- 
eluded with: a vehement declaration of love. 

The elder lady ſaid, that ſhe hoped be would 
eonfine his difcourſe to ſuch ſubjects as ſhe could 
liſten to—that indebted though they were to his 


valour and generoſity, their acquaintance was too 


ſhort, their knowledge of each other too flight, 
the paſſion he had avowed too ſuddenly formed, to 
eountenance either him in making ſuch a decla- 
ration, or her in liſtening to it. She therefore en- 
treated that he would be ſilent on that ſubject, 
elſe ſhe ſhould be obliged, however unwillingly, to 
retire. Alphonſo bowed, and for the reſt of the 
ſhort time they fat together confined * to 
the language of the eyes. 

Alpkonſo ſlept net the whole night; he toſſed, 
he tumbled, he ſighed; he formed a thouſand 
—_ vague plans, . one of which he again 

| rejected: 
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rejecled: at laſt he determined to diſcover! 0 the 
ladies who he was, in order to ſecure a favourable 
reception. At day-break he aroſe, andalling g 
Pierrot, was by him, informed, that the ladies, 
after parting from him, had given orders for the 
chaiſe and freſh mules, and departed. _ 

Alphonſo was in an agony of deſpair—he i im- 
mediately took horſe and purſued them in the 
route towards the confings - of Spain, till theit 
horſes were unable to proceed, and he found pur- 
ſuit vain» Alas! ſaid he, what a wretch am 
I, to have ſcen ſuch beauty, and to have it ſnatched 
from me in an inſtant !—Ungrateful no mark, 
no proof of gratitude or regard Oh God! Oh 
God! would that I were dead! 

As to mark, if you mean a token, aid Pierrot, 
perhaps we have got one without their conſent or 


deſire ; look at this, ſaid he, produting a ſmall 


picture of the young and beauteous object of his 
affection. 

Gracious God! exclaimed Aphonſo- how 
where — by what means did you get this? did the 
dear lovely cruel did ſhe give it? | 

No, ſaid Pierrot. 

How then? demanded Alphonſo. 

Why, when the alguazils and I went to the ſpot 
1 we teſcued the ladies, to look for the 
Hrn I 3 wounded 
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wounded ruffians, we could not find them; and 
ſearching about cloſely with the lanterns, T found 
that picture lying on the ground, which I brought 
back with a determination to give it to the lady; 
but now they are gone, I am glad you have it; 

Bleſſed be your heart, my honeft Pierrot! re- 
turned Alphonſo ; never ſhall this be forgotten to 
thee : for this, eyen this, will be ſome. comfort, 
ſome conſolation, under my miſeries. 
They then turned back towards Portugal by 
another road, and without further accident reach- 
ed the city of Liſbon ; where, to his great regret, 
he found that his aunt had, in conſequence of the 
death of her huſband, retired from Ty and 
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Ir was now that ſeaſon of the year when the peo- 
ple of all Chriſtian countries devote themſelves to 
joy, feſtivity, and thankſgiving, in anniverſary com- 
memoration of the birth of the Saviour of mankind, 
when Alphonſo ſet out from Liſbon on his return 
to Caſtile, in conſequence of a meſſage from the 
king, who deſired him to leave Portugal and re- 
turn into Spain. He had formed the reſolution of 
ſeeing as much as he could of the country, before 
| his return; and therefore viſited the city of Se- 
ville, purpoſing thence to proceed to Cordova, 
and ſo to Burgos. He left Seville on Chriſtmas 
eve, and had already come near the ancient town 
of Carmona, when hearing a more than uſual 
noiſe of bells ringing, he demanded of a ſhepherd, 
whom he accidentally overtook in the road, what 
was the occaſion of it? You muſt be a ſtranger to 
Spain, although you ſpeak the Caſtilian tongue, 
ſaid the ren not to „ that to-morrow | 
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will be the nativity of our bleſſed Redeemer, and 


that on this account the bells are ringing. 1 am, 
returned Alphonſo, a Caſtilian, and a true Chril- 
tian, thank God; but a long journey, and a va-. 
riety of incidents, prevented me from attending 
to the time: I knew it was the ſeaſon, but was 
perfectl; heedleſs of the day itſelf being ſo near. 
Shall I be able to reach Cardova to-night ? You 
may, returned the ſhepherd, if your horſe be 
able to keep the pace he is. at, and you happen to 
hit the right road, which I aſſure you is very diffi- 
cult and very dangerous too; for there be ſo many 
roads before you, running like. your fingers from 
your hand, that you will be very apt to miſs the 
true one, and the caverns and old Mooriſh towers 
on the ridges of the Sierra Morena are filled 
with bands of robbers: however, kecp to the 
right of yonder brow that is topped with a broken 
rock reſembling a tower; as you proceed by that, 
you will keep ſtil] to the- right till you come near 
the town of Palma; keep to the left of it, and 
you will probably meet ſome goatherd who can 
direct you; if not, God and our bleſſed Virgin be 
your guide 

As ſoon as they parted from the ſhepherd, Al- 
phonſo quickened his pace, If I were allowed to ad- 
viſe, faid Pierrot, we ſhould proceed to the town of 
Palma, 


( m1 ) 

Palma, of which the ſhepherd ſpoke, and there 
go to midnight maſs, and on the morrow pro- 
c&d with a proper guide to Cordova : for it 


is not alone the robbers of which he told you 


that we have to dread; but this being the ſeaſon 
when the fairies and all ſorts of goblins are wan- 
dering about and playing their frolics, who knows 
what miſchief may befall us ?—And if we ſhould 
chance to be miſled by any of thoſe malicious 
demons, and beguiled into thoſe mountains, which 
look a thouſand times blacker than night icſelf, 
we might poſſibly fall into the bowels of ſome 


monſtrous cavern, or tumble down ſome of thoſe . 


frightful precipices with which I am- ſure thoſe 
mountains abound. | 
Pierrot, interrupted Alphonſo, why ſhould oth, 
being a Chriſtian, ſuppoſe that we have. more to 
fear from demons, as you call them, at this ſeaſon 
than at another? I ſhould ſuppoſe that we have ra- 
ther leſs. However, I am poſitively determined to 
proceed ; meantime -you may remain behind, and 
follow me at your leiſure ! your fears might pro- 
bably produce thoſe very miſchiefs of which you 
expreſs ſuch apprehenſion ; therefore turn you 
into Palma, while I puſh on to Cordova. Pierrot 


faid not a word, but followed his maſter, who 


puſhed forward briſkly, Night drew. on apace, 
5 and 
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and they-inſenſibly became ſhrouded in the boſom 
of a deep foreſt, bounded on either ſide by ſtupen- 
dous mountains, which riſing almoſt pei pendicu- 
larly hid their heads in the ſkies, and whoſe rug - 
ged protuberances ſeemed to frown with ſavage 
aſpe& on the narrow path that wound through the 
wood below. The awful ſolemnity of the ſcene 
was increaſed by a rapid ill of water, which 
growled adown the boſom of a glen, and, burſting 
into a ſudden cataraQ, thundered on the rock be- 
low. Senor, ſaid Pierrot earneſtly, hear me, for 
the bleſſed Virgin's ſake hear me; remember 
that a fool's advice has ſaved many a wiſe man 
from ruination.. IL warn you. that we are going 
aſtray return, for the love of Chriſt, and do not 
run headlong upon your fate. Peace, peace 
returned Alphonſo—didſt thou ever ſee a ſpot 
ſo calculated to call up ideas of ſublimity and 


magnificence? Didſt thou ever ſee ſo charming 


a night? The moon herſelf ſeems to aſſume 
increaſed ſplendour, to chaſe away the obtrud- 
ing clouds, and ſhine with unobſtructed luſtre 
on the buſineſs of this night. Bleſſed Virgin! 
what is that? exclaimed Pierrot. What do you 
talk of ? ſaid Alphonſo. If I live, ſaid Pierrot, Ifaw 
the ſtrangeſt ſight——1t is your fear, not your eyes 
chat ſaw it, returned Alphonſo, Juſt as he ſpoke, 
U | a he 
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he deſcried a perſon of more than common ſize 
before him, who ſeemed walking haſtily through 
the path of the foreſt, in the ſame direction that 
he was going: he ſpurred his horſe into a round 
pace in order to come up with him; but, though 
he at laſt puſhed him to a gallop, the object ſtill 
kept before him, till coming to an angle formed 
by a narrow road, at the foot of a perpendicular 
corner of the hill, of immenſe height, he turned 
round it, and got out of ſight. Alphonſo ftill 
quickening his pace, turned it alſo, and found a 
vaſt open plain, extenſive beyond ſight, Nothing 
was to be ſeen—he drew in his bridle, and ſtood 
bewildered in contemplation, while all was wrap- 
ped in a filence truly awful : he was loſt in aſto- 
niſhment, and remained for ſome time in a ſtate 
of doubt and contemplation. At length turning to 
Pierrot, whoſe fears were wound up to a pitch of N 
| ſuperſtitious horror not to be deſcribed, It is 7 
not poſſible, ſaid he, that this delicious plain — 
ſhould be uninhabited, yet can I ſee no trace of 
human reſidence, and the moon is ſo bright that * 
1 think I ſhould if there were any. I will holla 
aloud—perhaps there may be ſome one within 
hearing. He then' called out with all his might, 
and was anſwered by an echo which reverberated 
28 | : his - 
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his voice a number of times, increaſing each time 
in loudneſs till at laſt it died away in the ſame 
number of reverberations again. Utter diſmay 
ſeized Pierrot—Alphonſo was not perfectly at 
eaſe—not a ſoul appeared—he waited many mi- 
nutes with impatience —— I will holla again, 
ſaid he.— For the mercy of God, Senor, ſaid 
Pierrot, take care what you do- let us call upon 
Heaven, and turn our horſes back again into the 
path we came. Alphonſo perceiving no track in 
the plain before him, agreed to do, as Pierrot ad- 
viſed him, and turned towards the road from 
which he had wandered in purſuit of the figure. 
He had ſcarcely gone three ſteps when the air 
was filled with lamentable ſcreeches—he ſtopped 
—they ceaſed. —Bleſſed Virgin! ſaid Pierrot, 
where are we got, or What can thoſe ſcreeches 
mean! Sot, cried Alphonſo rather peeviſhly, do 
you not perceive that they are owls which fly in 


clouds about us? By this time he again bethought 


him of the road, and being at the corner looked 
out for it, and perceived many. paths leading 
through the foreſt in that direction. While he was 
conſidering which of them to take, a ſigh of deep 
anguiſh, heaved as from the boſom of a giant be- 
hind him, caught his > : he turned his head, 
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and again ſaw the figure walking at an eaſy pace; 
he wheeled round his horſe and again purſued, 
obſerving it attentively: it had a long ſpear in 
is hand, and glided with amazing ſwiftneſs befare 
him. Stop, ſaid he in a loud voice, ſtop, and I 
ſwear by the God of Chriſtians you ſhall receive 
no harm. Immediately the vaſt concave of the 
hills was filled all round with an echo, which in 
the moſt awful manner repeated, Y ou ſhall receive 
no harm. The figure outſtripped him, and again 
diſappeared. Alphonſo pauſed—then turning to 
Pierrot ſaid, There muſt be ſomething in this 
come of it what will, I am determined to proceed 
in this direction and then fpurred his horſe for- 
ward, He had not gone far, when the moon all at 
once became obſcured the moſt diſmal darkneſs, 
interrupted ever and anon with flaſhes of lightning 
which ſerved but to make it the more horrible, ſuc- 
ceeded : rain fell in torrents, while the wind blew 
as if it would root up the ſurrounding mountains 
from their baſes, and filled the air with groans and 
hollow ſounds. He fpurred his horſe into a gallop, 
throwing the reins on his neck, and leaving him to 
his own direction or to that of a ſuperior guide. 
He had not rode long before he found his horſe 
ſtop ſuddenly ; and looking attentively before him, 
thought that through the dark void he could per- 
; celve ' 
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ceive a high wall with battlements : he again 
called out aloud z a tumultuous noiſe was heard, 


and all at once he perceived ſeveral large windows, 


reſembling thoſe of a church illuminated by a 
ſtrong light from within. Concluding it to be 
#hapel lighted up for the purpoſe of celebrating 
midnight maſs, he bleſſed God for the mifaculous 
event which led him to it, and diſmounting from 
his horſe ſought out an entrance. — There was none 
on that end, and the place on either ſide was ſo cloſe. 
ly inveloped in thick underwood and buſhes, that he 
found ſome difficulty in getting through them. He 
pierced through, however, and found in the ſide a 
door open; he entered it, and, paſſing through an 
aiſle perfectly illuminated, found himſelf in the body 
of a magnificent church and very near the altar. He 
wondered much to find that there was no one in 
it; but concluding that the prieſts were in the 
ſacriſty and the congregation not come, he knelt 
down to pray. Scarcely had he been in this poſ- 
ture two minutes, when muſic the moſt heavenly 
ſtruck up, and he heard the De Profundis chanted 


by voices more than human, and the whole fabric 
| ſhook with the notes of an organ whoſe deep tones 


equalled thoſe of thunder. He heard, but ſaw 
no one, and was riveted to the ground with aſto- 


niſhment the muſic ſtopped—4 bell that ſeemed 


to 
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to ſhake the church to its foundation tolled, and 
he reckoned twelve—the light vaniſhed—his ears 
were aſſailed with the moſt piercing fighs—a 
hidedus Hoiſe like the craſhing of a vaſt pile of 
falling rocks was heard—he drew his ſword, and 
offered up a prayer to Heaven for his ſaſety—R 
noife, as of the flight of an immenſe pair of wings 
paſſing through the air, was heard waſting its 
heavy way round the vaulted cieling of the aiſle— 
The reſolution even of Alphonſo could ſcarcely 
ſupport it. Whatever thou art, faid he in a tow 
and ſolemn tone, that haſt led me into this perilous 
and awful place, I conjure thee by him whom 
the Almighty this bleſſed night gave as a ranſom 
for our ſins, to ſpeak thy intent He paufed for a 
reply, while his briſtled hair ſtood ere& upon his 
head, the marrow in his bones froze as into 
ſtone, and his head even to the deep receſſes of 
his brain felt as if congealed into ſolid ice, He 
heard the claſhing of a ſword againſt armour—his 
mind was wrought up to the madneſs of | horrid 
expectation and ſtraight a figure, ſuch as he had 
ſeen, but rendered viſible by à lambent flame 
which played about it, ſtood before him. It 
ſeemed fat above the Evchnion ſize,” but its aſpect 
was rendered till more .formidable vy an enor- 
| mous warlike plume chat nodded on its helmet, 
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* ſeemed reflected as in a mirror, in the bright- 
neſs of the armour in which it was caſed, _ Exceſs 
of horror wound up the ſinking ſpirits of Al. 
phonſo, and he put himſelf in a firm poſture of 
defence Whatever thou art, ſaid he, approach 
no nearer—my. truſt is in the Almighty, and if 
thou be wicked thou canſt not hurt me. If there 
be aught that I can do The figure ſighed. Al- 
phonſo's fear was loſt in compaſſion and cutiolity 
ear not, dear youth, ſaid the figure, reſerve your. 
ſword for vengeance.— With thoſe words, the 
helmet fell from his head, and diſcloſed a counte- 
nance of majeſtic ſadneſs, pale, bloody; while 
long redundant hair entangled with clotted gore 
hung in looſe diſorder over his ſhoulders : again 
it ſighed, then glided backwards till it reached the 
wall, which yawned and ſhut him in. Alphonſo, 
his ſenſes ſuſpended between amazement and 
pity, by a convulſive impulſe of which he was 
unconſcious, darted forward, and - plunged his 
ſword after the figure into the wall, which cloſing 
held it faſt.—He exerted all his ſtrength to draw it 
out, in vain. While he was thus engaged, a ſtrain 
of muſic more ſoothing than human ſkill could 
produce, ſtruck up, and lulled bim by degrees 
into a ſweet and gentle fleep,.. and. he ſunk upon 
the ground. The figure Rill was preſent to his 


imagination 
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ititagitation—he dreamed that it took him by the 
kind, and, leading him through à number of dark 
and intricate windings, preſented him to Baton 
de Rayo, fiying, To your conduct configh him 
ind then preſenting him a large key faid, Take 
this, conſult the Baron, and be reſolute nor bolts, 
nor bars, nor walls of adamant, nor human fraud 
nor human force can reſiſt thoſe whom God has 
deſigned to be the inftruments of Heaven's ven- 


geance. On which the armour of the figure 


gaped, a ſkeleton fell from it in fragments at his 
feet; while the coat cloſed upon him, the helmet 
and plumes lodged upon his head, and he found 
himſelf armed cap-a- pee: encumbered with the 
utiuſua} weight he ſtruggled and awoke, and per- 
ceived that day had dawned, 

His firſt ſenſations on awaking were little more 
than a dream: he was bewildered in a maze of 
awe and wonder at what he had ſeen, and in 
ſtrange conjectures on that which he had dream- 
ed; he could hardly determine at firſt, whether 
the whole had not been a dream, till looking at 
the wall he perceived his ſword ſticking in it : he 
caught it by the hilt, intending to uſe all his 
ſtrength to draw it out, but it yielded to a twitch, 
In doing this he miſſed his ring 3 he ſought for it 
up and down the floor for ſome time in vain: 

; K 2 
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at laſt recollecting the viplence of his efforts in 
the night to draw forth bis, ſword, he turnęcq to 
ſearch there. There was a ſmall heap of rubbiſh, 
lying under: he ſeraped it up in ſearch of the ring, 
which he found: juſt as 155 took the ring up, he 
perceived a key ſying in eh e, rubbiſh, and, ſnatch- 
ing it up, alſo ſaw that it exagtiy reſembled. that 
which he. had dreamed. of. —Gracious God.! he 
exclaimed, to What myſterious agency am 1 thus 


up his hands and eyes to Heaven, fervently prayed 
for fortitude and wiſdom, proportioned to che 
great work of which he ſaw , himſelf, likely to 
be made the inſtrument. | 
Having thus ; prayed, he ſound himſelf 8 
: invigorated and cheerful : —he looked around bim, 
: and was ſurpriſed to find the face of every; thing 
entirely different from that which he had, the pre- 
ceding night conceived it to be. He found that 
the church had been ſuffered to fall to ruin 
branches of the trees without were ſtriking 
through the half-demoliſhed window-caſes—weeds 
were growing near that which had been the 
altar —the cieling was pierced with holes and 
breaches which ſerved as neſts for various bird 
there v were no doors but one ſmall one which were 
not ſtopped up- He got up into one of the win. 
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dos, and ſaw a large ſpacexeſemblingagarden, but 
filled with trees, whoſe ſpreading branches inter- 
woven with each other almoſt excluded light or 
air, while the bottom was choked with noiſome 
weeds, briers and buſhes, f. this ſpace was bounded. 
on the other fide by a large building, Which 
though very high had no , windows in that eg 
tion. He again deſcended, and went into the aiſle, 
which he found in the ſame way inveloped in 
buſhes ; he ſought for the door by which he had 
entered, and with difficulty found itz it was a 
winding, paſſage through, a wall—a great gate. 
(once the entrance) he obſeryed to be carefully 
cloſed up, but it was in a different direction from 
the paſſage at which he had come in, He then re- 
turned to the chapel, and with a ſerutinizing Js. . 
obſerved the place where his, ſword was ſtuck, in, 
order to mark it : he took out his book and accu- 
rately noted all the particulars, the altar ſerving; 
him as the. great guiding mark ; then, going. out 
through the aiſle, and narrow paſſage, with, diffi- 
culty made his way through the bulhes, marking 
it carefully however by breaking down ſome large 
branches. After winding 1 round the wall he found 
Pierrot waiting in ſuch a fate of horror and fuſ- 
penſe as human nature was ſcarcely able to ſup- 
port — Had you ſtayed much longer, Senor, ſaid 
* 2 K 2 be, 
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he, I ſhould have expired How you have the 
heart to endure ſuch things I cannot tell--I am 
ſure I am afraid of no living man that ever wore 
a head, and yet if my hair be not turned white 
with fear I much wonderſat it. Why, what now! 
what has been the matter? — Matter, your honour! 
od knows, matter enough—why, your honour 
had not gone as long as I could reckon ten, when 
all the lights in the windows went out—and then 
I heard a claſhing of ſwords—and then groaning 
and then ſhrieks, like thoſe of unfortunate de- 
parted ſouls in trouble. I thought that the life would 
leave me: however, fearing you might have been 
attacked, I reſolved not to act like a cowardly raſcal, 
and got off my horſe, drew my ſword, and went 
roundthis wall : then the noiſe ceaſed ; I attempted 
to break through the buſhes, but, oh Lord ! if I am 
here alive, a thouſand ſnakes began to hiſs at me 
like red hot horſe-ſhoes in water, fo that I was 
fain in ſpite of me to draw back. When I re- 
turned to the place where I left the horſes, I found 
that they had run off about the plain; a plague 
upon them I ran after them, for the moon ſhone 
bright again, and, a curſe confound the brutes ! 
they would not let me catch them till about. ten 
minutes ago. I at laſt began to think of going 
in to look for you, and if I could not find you 
2 to 
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to ſet off to Don Iſidor as faſt as I could, to tell him 


the diſmal news; but, thanks to the bleſſed Virgin! 


you are here, and, as I think, ſafe. So mount your 
horſe, clap ſpurs to him, and without once looking 
behind you gallop away from this manſion of 
demons, fairies, ghoſts and devils—Lord, Senor 
are not you dead with fear? Make haſte, make 
haſte ; and when you get out of the way of the 
demons I mean the good people that inhabit this 
place—let me know what befel you: but do not 
ſay a word here; for they would ſet us all wrong 
in an inſtant, and keep us another night, perhaps 


for ever, in this abominable place, which looks 


ſomehow more black and gloomy than hell itſelf, 
Nay, I dare ſay, that every ſtep we move we tread 
on the bodies of murdered people—hafte you 
therefore, dear maſter of mine, haſte you mount 
your horſe, and let us be away as faſt as our beſt 
legs can carry us. 

Pierrot, ſaid Alphonſo, I do firmly believe you 
to be, in an encounter with mere fleſh and blood 


like yourſelf, as brave a fellow as ever Caſtile bred . 


but ſuperſtition makes you in other caſes a cow- 
ard to exceſs— ] ſay to exceſs, for it deprives you 


of your ſenſes. What ſtronger proof can there be 
of this, than your diſtaſte to this place? which 1 


ſolemnly declare I think to be the moſt charming 
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ſpot by far that T have ever beheld: here there is 
nothing wanting which can render the face of a 
country enchanting. 

Aye, aye, interrupted Pierrot, God knows, 
there are charms and enchantments enough in 
it: but for mercy's ſake, Senor, make haſte, and 
let us begone before it grows dark ] dare ſay that 
the evening is approaching faſt. 

There again, returned the youth, you betray 
the madneſs occaſioned by your fears, Why, 
fot, do you not perceive that it is yet ſcarcely 
morning ? Even now the ſun barely ſprings from 
the top of yonder hill, and with feeble rays ſhines 
upon us ſo obliquely, that our ſhadows reach al- 
molt beyond our ſight. I cannot leave this cheer- 
ing ſpot till I indulge my fight with more of its 
beauties. Methinks I could live here for ever! 
Behold how yonder mountain, ſteep, almoſt per- 
pendicular, rears on the ſouth its huge ſtupendous 
head to the clouds, and ſhields the plain below 
from the ſcorching power of the ſun's meridian 


heat—while the earth, as if grateful for its protec- 
tion, ſpreads at its feet a- rich carpet of never- 


fading green! Look again to the weſt—ſee where 
myriads of oaks and cork trees, ranged by the hand 
of nature in gay and beautiful parade, one above 


the other, up the ſlope of that hill, ſpread in 


kindly 
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kindly majeſty their arms afar,” and join to form 
a canopy unequalled in the palac es of princes, to 
ſhade the ſhepherd and his flock" frotn the fultry 
evening's heat; and ſee above — K* the graſſy 


top, the ſhepherd noc draws forth his ſtock to 
feed. This is not all: behold were on the eaſt 
the” copioiis Guadalquiver rolls its majeſtic food; 

fertilizing the adjacent lands, while woods of olives, 
corn fields, and virieyards, cover its: boſom with 
the wealth 'of Spain, and lovely orange groves 
fringe its banks with a rich tiſſue of Jively'greth 
and” Sold; oh, it 3 Wefe! could 1 
reſt here cod L vet for ever! 2m SH 

Here a bell tolled for ſome tiine—Do you 'not 
perceive, continued Alphonſo, that in the boſom 
of this thick wood! and beyond thoſe ſtately ruins 
riſing out of it; there muſt be a place inliabited ? 
for that is the bell either of ſome nobſeman's 
caſtle or of ſome neighbouring convent tolling to 
matins: We will ſee, ſaid·he/ proceeding to mount 
his horſe. nig mn die baue tboinmdalib 93h 
Then, ſaid Pierrot, if it muſt be ſo; it muſt 
be ſo; come on; then —do as" you like; it ſhall 
never be ſaid that Pierrot lagged” behind 3 or that, 
when hell was broke Icoſe, he could not ſtand 
fis au welk as another. No, flo, if Pierrot 
* not as well "able as e'er an Alphonſo in the 
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land (begging your honour's pardon) to endure 
a flaking of fire, ſword, enchantment, or demons, 
let him never receive mercy, = 
By this time Alphonſo was mounted, and 
turning his horſe towards the weſt proceeded 
flowly through the valley, looking ever and anon 
around him, ſtopping his horſe and muſing—at 
one time admiring the beauty of the place, at ano - 
ther making fuch obſervations as he thought ne- 
ceſſpry to a future recognition of it. He ſoon 
perceived on his left hand a riſing ground, re- 
ſembling a moat, which ſtarted from the root of 
the mountain, and turning his horſe aſcended it; 
from thence be had a more enlarged view of the 
plain below, and could diſtinctly obſerve, at the 
back of the old buildings in which he had ſpent 
his night, and cloſe to them, a building which, 
from having a belfry, he concluded to be a con- 
vent: beyond this, he thought he ſaw, though in- 
diftinAly, marks of unuſual cultivation; he there» 
fore diſmounted, and with much pains clambered 
up the rocks behind, from whence he could per- 
ceive 2 magnificent caſtle, with turrets, moats, 
draw-bridge,  &c. and an extenſive demeſne in 
| high improvement behind it. He wiſhed to ſee 
ſome one to whom he could apply for informa- 
tions but all near him was 2 blank and ſilent de- 
ſert, 
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ſert. Come hither, Pierrot, ſaid he, and be com · 
forted See you yonder convent?—!I do, Sefior,— 
Well, alight and come hither, and I will ſhew you 
ſomething more. Pierrot aſcended to him—Do 
you ſee yonder caſtle? That I do, your honour, — 
Do you obſerve the turret and draw- bridge? I 
do, Senor, Well, what think you now? Why, 
I think as before; and the more ſo, on account of 
that caſtle—for it is there your devil's deeds are 
done.— Ah, Lord! your great men with caſtles 
think no more of taking the lives of men, than 
old women do of killing chinches, or cracking 
fleas.— Lord help us ! Still, I ſay to your honour, 
ler us be gone, for there is no more mercy in 
thoſe caſtles than there is pity in the heart of 4 
witch. —Picrrot, ſaid Alphonſo, how ſhall we find 
out to whom that caſtle belongs ? Suppoſe you 
were to go thither and enquire. Why, as to that, 
returned Pierrot, if your honour commands, I 
will go though it were to the mouth of hell—But 
I would almoſt as ſoon loſe my life at bnce—nay, 
I am ſure I ſhould never live to return to you 
again, Well, then, generous Pierrot, returned 
Alphonſo, I will not command, nor even permit 
you to go; but we will ride up through the wood 
to thoſe goatherds who fit on the hill beyond it, 
and they perhaps will inform us, Overjoyed to 
8 be 
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de releaſed from * viſit to the caſtle, Pierrot 
approved of the propoſal with alacrity, and they 
arrived at the verge of the wood, which was fo 
thick, that a perſon on horſeback could not make 
way through it; they therefore rode along it, and 
at laſt came to a path or rather narrow road, 
which from its direction ſeemed to lead up the 
hill : by this path, after many windings and turn- 
ings, he got to the open ſpace on the top, where 


de ſaw, not far from him, the goatherds ſitting at 


their breakfaſt. He rode up to and accofted them 
with his uſual courteſy, which they returned 
by inviting him to take” a ſhare of their fare. 
He felt himſelf not dine to eat, and alighting 
tat down cheerfully to a meal of bread and oranges, 
with ſome poor wine: while he was making a 
Rearty repaſt upon thoſe, he enquired what the 
name of that beautiful valley was, and whoſe was 
the caſtle? when the eldeſt of the goatherds oblig- 
ed him with the following recital. 10 Hi 


CHAP. 
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De Gaatherd's Story, 


] AM now old, and have all my life followed 
the buſineſs of a goatherd, and of courſe muſt 
have ſeen vaſt numbers of beautiful places ; but 
never have I ſeen any place to equal in beaut 

this very ſpot of Valleſanto ; and this, Senor, al 

men will tell you, was its reputation time out of 
mind ; and the richneſs of its paſtures, the cool- 
neſs of its air, the plenty of its Proviſions, the con- 
tent of its inhabitants, the ſanctity of its convent, 
and the virtues of the family who were lords of i ity. 
made it the topic of converſation in all neighbour- 
ing parts. The preſent lord of all the country 
you ſee round i is the Marquis de Punalada, almoſt 
as old as myſelf : he came to the poſſeſſion of the 
eſtate and caſtle at an early age, and was beloved 
by all who knew him; his fame was not confined 
to this valley, for there were few in Spain who 


did 
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did not hear of and acknowledge his greatneſs, 
He married a lady his equal in rank, reputation, 
and fortune ; but in charity, piety, and all the 
virtues that diſtinguiſh Chriſtians, ſuperior to all 
the men and women of her day. They lived 
long together in the greateſt happineſs, and had 
two children, a fon and a daughter; and all the 
poor rejoiced in the proſpect of finding one day, 
in the virtues of the children, a continuation of 
the advantages they had already derived from the 
charity of their forefathers. Soon after the birth 
of thoſe children, the Marquis was called on by 
the king to attend him to the wars—ſo he went, 
leaving his lady and family behind him, and from 
that time Valleſanto began to decay. Captivated 
by the king's favour, he grew proud, and forgot 
his good lady and children at home. However, 
at laſt he did come but fo different a man in 
his conduct from what he had been, that no one 
would have believed him to be the ſame perſon.— 
The dear Marchioneſs took it ſorely to heart, and 
died ſuddenly—and he again was ſo affected at 
her death that he hid from company, betook him- 
ſelf entirely to the convent, and many faid that 
he was going to take the cowl. However, after 
ſome time he quitted it, and took his children 
to a diſtant part where the king had given him a 
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large eftatez and then there were reports that 
my lady's ſpirit appeared at night, and made 
the caſtle uneaſy to him: be that as it may, he 
came here but ſeldom, and for years the chil- 
dren remained at his other eſtate. However, at 
laſt he removed them here; and the cauſe that 
was aſſigned for it was ſo extraordinary, that if I 
had not had it from one of his own domeſtics I 
ſhould not have believed it. In ſhort, the young 
lady had fallen in love deſperately, and what was 
worſe, hopeleſsly—it was with a picture! It was 
faid to be the picture of ſome man dead God 
knows how long. Howgver, this did not ſatisfy 
the young lady, but ſhe muſt go to a Hadador®, 
who told her, that whenever ſhe ſhould ſee a man 
who reſembled that picture, the houſe of Punalada 
would tumble to the ground, Some of her at- 
tendants informed the Marquis of this prediction; 
in conſequence of which he hurried her off here, 
and ſhut her up in a chamber of the caſtle, where 
ſhe was watched with the utmoſt vigilance: no 
one had acceſs to her but the Marquis, the Father 
Prior of the convent, her brother, and ſome old 
domeſtics ; for, having in his fury ordered the 
picture to be burnt, he had nothing to give the 


A fortune-teller, 


ſervants 
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ſervants as,a guide; whereas, had he kept the pie- 
ture, he might have compared all comers with it, 
and ſo perhaps kept off danger. As misfortunes 
ſeldom come alone, the Marquis perceived a new 
turn in the caſtle, which threatened not only ſor- 
row but ſhame : in ſhort, he, found that, my young 
lord, his ſon, had fallen violently in love with his 
ſiter, and was abandoned enough to make odious 
propoſals, to her. The unhappy young lady, to 
ſhelter herſelf, told the Marquis, who directly put 
her into the convent ; while he himſelf, racked, 
with ſome inward. affliction, ſhut himſelf from all 
intercourſe but with the Padre Prior. Meantime 
people gave their tongues a looſe, and talked 
ſtrangely; the place, even the convent, was ſaid to 
be haunted; a chapel, in which maſs was ſome- 
times celebrated, was ſhut up and let to run to 
ruin: in ſhort, Senor, nothing but misfortune, 
affliction, and bad luck, has for many years at- 
tended the family and the place; and the neigh- 
bouring goatherds have forſaken the valley upon 
account of frightful appearances that haunt it. 

Do you mind that, Senor ? interrupted Pierrot— 
Why, good man, as his worſhip and T were laſt 
night Alphonſo darted an angry look at him, 
and he was ſilent. 
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As for matter of that, continued the goatherd, 


66 


ho obſerved Alghenſq, the man can tell us no- 
thing new, o yur, þonoux, need not have any ſcru- 
ples there is more talk than you think of—and 
in truth the Marquis is now for his tyranny, wick- 
edneſs, and moroſeneſs, more diſliked and ſuſ- 
pected than he eyer Nas beloved; for though, we 
of this place be poor, we Have clear conſciences, 
and worſhip God and our Regeemer, and hate 
wickedneſs ſo much, that we would not like a king 
that was bad. Caſtilians, thank God, are good 
Chriſtians, and wpuld, not. barter with the devil, 
though they were to, gain worlds and their wealth 
by the bargaip. But to conclude this ſtrange 
ſtory, the young man, inſtigated by the devil 
abandoning all ſenſe of religion and virtue, aud 
running.counter to the courſe, of natuygy finding 
himſelf unable to, prevail on his liter. to indulge 
an inceſtuous paſſion for him, determined to enjoy 
her by, force, or ſtratagem; and to this ends with 
large giſts and great promiſes, bribed a ſervant 
who attended her to aid bis, deſigns, and, as ſhe 
ſince confeſſed, to put a fleepy doſe in her drink, 
and let him in at night —As God, who direds 
things for the protection of the innocent. and the 
puniſhment, of the guilty, would have it, all his 
plans turned to his own ruin, Her chamber Was 

in 
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In the uppermoſt ſtory of the canvent, and locked 
into a court-yard: by means of immenſe bribes 
he found his way into the yard, while his accom- 
plice, the lady's ſervant maid, let down a ladder 
made of ſilk, which he had ſupplied her with, and 
which ſhe faſtened above t&one of the iron bars 
of the window. He aſcended but juſt as he got | 
near the window the ladder gave way, he tumbled | 
headlong down, and was caught on the ſpikes of 
the railing below—meantime the jade above threw 


out the ladder, and went to bed. In the morning 
his lordſhip was found dead—the Marquis was with - 
difficulty prevented from laying himſelf: an en- t 
quiry was ſet on foot, and the holy brotherhood 0 
extorted from the wretch a confeſſion. Soon af- f 
ter the Marquis brought from court a nephew of ſ 
his, who is to inherit the eſtate, and hoped to marry n 
him to the young lady, but ſhe abſolutely refuſed. d 
Thus things remain at preſent—his lordfhip drags n 
on a horrible life in his caſtle, and the young lady t 
a wretched one in the convent. | © 
By the time hat the goatherd had finiſhed his ol 
ſtory Don Alphonſo bad eaten his breakfaſt ; when m 
riſing, and in the moſt gourteous terms thanking gl 
them for their hoſpitality, and the old man in par- ki 
| ticular 
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ticular fot his ſtory, he mounted his - horſe, and 
being directed in his road, took his departure, 
having ordered Pierrot to give each of them a 
piece of money, and the old man five. 

They had not gone far, when Pierrot taking ad- 
vantage of his maſter's indulgence began—And 
now, Senor, what think you of this ſame Mar- 
quis de Punalada? Is it not better a thouſand 
times to be dead than lead ſuch a life as he does? 
And I warrant he is more carefut of it too than 
you or I of ours, and ſo it ſeems by his watching 
—and does not that ſhew his wickedneſs? God 
help him ! God help him ! Bad as life is, he fears 
death may be worſe.— Oh Lord] oh Lord! pre- 
ſerve me from the guilt of murder I If the devil 
ſo far got the better of me as to make me com- 
mit murder—I—J]—I don't know what I ſhould 
do—T would cut a hole in the ground and bury 
myſelf in it. Murder |—Oh, I freeze at the very 
thoughts of it. The greateſt king in Chriſtendom 
could not give life to a frog or a blade of graſs— 
what muſt he be then who takes away the life 
of a Chriſtian? Yet, God help us! ſuch. is the 
madneſs of the world, that nothing gets a man ſo 
great a name as killing another—and the more he 
kills, the greater is his honour, as you call it! Ah, 
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Don Alphonſo! quit this life of war, and lead one 
of bleſſed peace, as a true Chriſtian ſhould do. 


Upon my word, Pierrot, I muſt allow that you 


apophthegmatize moſt ingenioufly, but I cannot 
fee how that which you have faid could arife from 
the ſubject we were talking of. 
What! Does not your honour think that the 
Marquis has been guilty of murder ? The way he 


lives—the haunting of the place—beſides, while 


the old man was telling you his ſtory, another of 
the goatherds told me as much as made my blood 
run cold I may be wrong to be ſure, but I would 
not for all the eſtates and caſtles in Andaluſia 
have the conſcience of the Marquis. 

At laſt they got into the high road, and early 
that evening arrived at Cordova. Here Alphonſo 
found himſelf divided between two duties, and de- 
bated with himſelf whether he ſhould directly pro- 
ceed to court to the king, or go to his father's, to 
throw himſelf at his feet, and, in conformity to 
the monition in the dream, to conſult the Baron. 
After ſome deliberation, he determined to truſt 
rather to the tenderneſs of a father than the caprice 
of a court, and accordingly went ſtraight to Bur- 
gos, from whence he diſpatched the two following 
letters by Pierrot: 


To 
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To Dox Is1DoR. 


+ 6 As I approached towards home, I found my- 
ſelf divided between two conflicting duties, one to 


my father, the other to my ſovereign; and though 


my inclinations fought on the fide of the former, 
prudence carried the victory in favour of the 
latter. The king honoured me beyond my 
merits, and this raiſed up enemies againſt me at 
court, It is to obviate their machinations that I 
delay the happineſs of throwing myſelf at the feet 
of the beſt and moſt beloved of parents ; a hap- 
pineſs, however, which I ſhall not deny myſelf 
many days—hoping ſoon to embrace you. 


\ 
; 7 S. - 
To BARON DE RAO. 2 212% 


% A great and portentous incident, of which 
I hope ſoon to inform you, calls me to haſten to 
the caſtle of Duero; it is ſuch as I dare not com- 
mit to paper, nor know I whether it ſhould be 
unfolded to apy one elſe, even to my father, —T 


am obliged firſt, however, to wait on the king; 


and will, as ſoon as I can, receive your benedic- 
tion in perſon. It is a ſupernatural monition I 
25 L 2 have 
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have to communicate I cannot therefore expreſs 
my anxiety on that account, and am apprehenſive 
of deJays on the part of his majeſty. If you could 
prevail on Don Iſidor to accompany you to Burgos, 
you might, perhaps, find the fatigue of the jour- 
ney compenſated by the ſtrange eventful hiſtory I 
have to relate, the clue of which ſeems reſerved 

for you alone to unravel—I can ſay no more in 
this way.— Turn this in your mind, and beſtow 
your prayers on 


ALPHONS0.”” 


Alphonſo was received with every mark of ten- 
derneſs by the king, who informed him, that the 
author of the anonymous letter was too wary to 
fall into the trap projected for him—but that he 
was fully convinced Don Rodrigo and his mother 
were at the bottom of it. In little more than a 
week after he had diſpatched the letters to his fa- 
ther and the Baron, he had the happineſs of ſee- 
ing them at Burgos, The latter was impatient 
to hear the promiſed ſtory, and cloſeted himſelf for 
above an hour with Alphonſo, who gave him an 
accurate account of every particulat, not forget- 
ting the goatherd's account of the Marquis de 
Punalada. | 
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The Baron, after examining gnd queſtioning 


him over and over on the ſame particulars, at 


length was filent ; and, after ruminating for ſome 
time, deſired Don Iſidor to be called in. To him 
he made Alphonſo again relate the wonders of 
Valleſanto. Don Iſidor was aſtoniſhed, It is, 
ſaid the Baron vehemently, it is the blood of 


Gonſalvo crying from the ground I—I own it is | 


extraordinary, ſaid Don Iſidor, who turning to 
Alphonſo, ſifted him with all his art; and con- 
feſſed he ſcarcely knew what to ſay to it. Say to 
it! exclaimed the Baron, we will act to it: nor 
ſhall my ſoul find one moment's reſt, till the hor- 
rid ſecret is revealed. Don Iſidor, your whole 
aid is requiſite, and I demand it, Don Ifidor bowed 
aſſent. I requeſt, continued the Baron, that Father 
Thomas may forthwith, be ſent for, together with 
one more attendant ſuch as you can depend on.— 
Juanico, interpoſed Alphonſo, He is the very man 
I wiſh, returned the Baron. Alphonſo was aſtoniſh- 
ed—he ſaw in the Baron a new man: youthful 
vigour re-animated every feature, enlivened every 
motion, and. gave to his limbs a force, and to his 
whole air a formidable energy, that age never ex- 
hibits. Don Iſidor was delighted —he once again 
ſaw that Baron Rgyo that uſed at once to impreſs 
L 3 him 
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bim with love und uwe; and his Toul again hs. 
feſſed the pleaſing neceſſity of obedience.” All 
ſhall be done, Baron, ſaid he: need I ſay that my 
hand, heart, and life, are devoted to the accom- 
pliſhment of your defire ? Yes, yes, faid the Ba- 
ron, ſtriding acroſs the room; the ſtains, the ſor- 
rows, the diſgraces, the murders, that have brought 
the houſe of Rayo to the ground, though they can- 
not be repaired, ſhall be revenged—moft horribly 
revenged—and this arm ſhall be the inſtrument! 

But, dear Baron, interrupted Don Tfidor, repreſs 
this riſing choler — overcome thoſe Emotions, 
which indulged. may perhaps be the means of 
fruſtrating your vie. 
lere, ſaid the Baron quickly, take that hand 
does it tremble ? Feel this heart—beats it a higher 
or quicker pulſe than "uſual ? No: this that you 
call emotion is the fixed temper of my ſoul—the 
unalterable condition of my mind. By Heaven 
J will mince that viper, and grind him and his 
houſe, even to the laſt — of mol | © mnt, 
into duſt ! 

Don Iſidor was ſtent—Alphonſo ſelt an un- 
uſual trepidation, The Baron Eden to tread 
in air. 


Pierrot was again ou back to "Piutrd; with a 
| 9 | 2 letter 
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a letter to Father Thomas, who in eight days 
more returned, together with Juanico, to Burgos. 
Every neceſſary preparation was made; and they, 
that is to ſay—the Baron, Don Iſidor, Father 
Thomas, and Alphonſo, attended by Juanico and 
Pierrot, ſet out for Valleſanto. F, 


1 
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| On the fifth day they arrived at the entrance of 
the valley, juſt as the ſun was half way dipped 
behind the weſtern hill on which Alphonſo and 
his ſervant had before breakfaſted with the goat- 


herds. Don Iſidor looked about him as he ad- 


vanced, wrapt in delight with the beauty of the 
ſcene Never, ſaid he, have I ſeen any thing to 
equal it! They came to a little rill of water clear 
as the pureſt cryſtal, which ran towards the 
river—in ſome places forming the moſt enchanting 
pools, deep, pellucid, and ſheltered by hanging 
willows—and in others babbling over pebbles 
with a ſweet and Julling murmur. Alphonſo had 
not ſeen it before, having entered the valley on 
the ſouthward. This, ſaid he, only this was 
wanting to make Valleſanto more than terreſtrial ; 
let us croſs it at this ſhallow ford, and ſhelter us 
from obſervation in yonder clump of trees, while 
I point out to you the ſituation of the place They 
accordingly croſſed the brook, rode up to the 
clump, in the heart of which they found a beauti- 


ful receſs of an almoſt circular form, concealed . 
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by a thickly knotted underwood from view 
while an immenſe cork tree which grew in the 
centre of it, extending its large branches thick 


| ſet with leaves, afforded a roof almoſt impervious 
to the ſight, and which promiſed a ſhelter from the 
ſevereſt ſtorms. Into this, after having diſmounted, ' 


they entered, and led their horſes. Alphonſo then 
brought the Baron, Don Iſidor, and Father Tho- 
mas forth, and pointed out to them the perpen- 
dicular angular rock—the moat—and the wood in 
which was buried the ſcene of their intended 
operations—The bell tolled—'twas for veſpers— 
They returned to the thicket, where Father Tho- 
mas ſaid maſs, and all joined in prayer. When 


the bell tolls again, ſaid Father Thomas, it will 


be time for us to proceed ; the Fathers will then 
retire to reſt, and by the time we get there all 
will be quiet. At length the bell tolled—the 
moon was quite obſcured, and but a few ſcattered 
ſtars lent barely light enough to direct them 


in their way. Leaving their attendants to take | 
care of the horſes, they ſet out, and eroſſed the 


plain directly towards the convent: as they 
approached it, they heard a foot before them 
treading with flow and heavy ſteps—they ſtood 


and liſtened—-it ſtopped they again proceeded 


again it was heard— again they ſtopped—and 
s $ it 
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again ir ceaſed lt is the echo of our feet, ſaid Don 
Iſidor—Why not then of all our feet ? ſaid the Ba- 
ron—lTt is but of one perſon. A violent ſtamp of 
a foot attended with the rattle of armour was 
heard We come! exclaimed the Baron in a 
tone of terrific intrepidity—then turning to them 
—Haſte you, let us forward—we are called. At 
length they came near the wall. Beyond this, ſaid 
Alphonſo, is the pathway—it is difficult to find 
it—nevertheleſs, I think I cannot fail of knowing 


it. They walked ſlowly on: I fee a light, ſaid Don 


Ifidor in a low voice—let us ſtop—we may be dif. 
covered. l fee it too, ſaid the Baron, but fear it 
not—it is friendly, let us get on, He then ad- 
vanced, and broke through the buſhes, his vigour 
and alacrity ſurpriſing the reſt who followed: 
Father Thomas brought up the rear. Let me, 


aid Alphonſo, go firſt and find out the paſſage. He 


groped along the wall, and found out the narrow 


entrance. Here it is, ſaid he, follow me. They all 


followed. When got into that part which he ſup- 
poſed to be the aile—Now am I at a loſs, faid he, 
to find the door into the chapel.—I have brought 
a ſmall lamp, ſaid the Baron; we will ſtrike a light, 


but perhaps it may diſcover us. A bell tolled, and 
ſtraight the chapel within was illuminated—Blefſed 
de God and our Redeemer ! faid Father Thomas 
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They all ſaid Amen, and entered the chapel. Fa- 
ther Thomas advanced to thealtar—knelt and pray- 
ed—They all did the ſame—He ſaid a ſhort maſs, 
and they aroſe. Here, ſaid Alphonſo, here is the 
ſpot, behold the mark of the ſword. At theſe words 
the light was ſuddenly extinguiſhed, and they left 
in utter darkneſs. The Baron then lighted: his 
lamp, and with Father Thomas looked around— 
This, ſaid the prieſt, is the weft : here muſt have 
been the great entrance, and lo] it is ſtopped up 
This then, faid he, moving on, is the north ; and 
what ſhould bring this pile of rubbiſh here, I can- 
not gueſs, for over it there is no mark of ruins, 
That we will ſee, ſaid the Baron, let us remove it. 
He then drew a maſly Mooriſh ſabre from his ſide, 
and fell to work looſening the rubbiſh, while Al- 
phonſo and Don Iſidor drew it away—At length 
the ſabre met reſiſtance—What can this be? faid 
the Baron. He worked with his hand, and felt till 
he found a large chink—he put in the ſabre and 
raiſed it up—lt was a large ſtone—Here have 
been much pains taken, ſaid he, to jam thoſe 
ſtones together. By this time he had got to the 
level of the floor : the Baron picked away a layer 
of ſtones, and found another : he groped again to- 
find a chink, but all was ſolid—Alphonſo knelt 
down and inſpected it cloſely : it was an immenſe 
ſtone 


1 


ſtone of * feet in ds We muſt raiſe it, faid 
the Baron: ſee if there be any the ſmalleſt opening 
in which to inſinuate the point of the ſabre.—I 
cannot perceive one, ſaid Alphonſo, but here I ſee 
the upper part of a regular arch.—Wohere ? ſaid the 
Baron. —Here, juſt where you removed the ſtones, 
e muſt remove that too, faid the Baron; it con- 
ceals ſome deed which ſhuns the light. The Al- 
mighty can, if it ſo pleaſe him, diſcloſe the ada- 
mantine entrails of the earth, and ſhall he not 
give us ſtrength to accompliſh this? As he ſpoke 
| thoſe laſt words, he fell vigorouſly to work, till 
- he found the under edge of the ſlab of ſtone that 
oppoſed his paſſage, Having made a way for. their 

hands, they all exerted their ſtrength, lifted it up 
on one end, and thence turned it over. Under- 

neath was a flight of ſtone ſtairs going downward, 

filled with rubbiſh. As one only could work in fo 

narrow a place, an affectionate ſcuffle enſued who 

that one ſhould be—Alphonſo and Don Iſidor both 

inſiſting on the Baron's yielding it to them. They 

were interrupted by a noiſe—they liſtened—a ſigh 
which ſeemed to burſt the boſom that it came 

from filled the chapel. The Baron worked with 
redoubled ardour, throwing up the rubbiſh that 
obſtructed the ſtairs—Alphonſo beheld him with 
aſtoniſhment z the alacrity of youth and the 
flrength 
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ſtrength of Hercules ſeemed united in him. Here 
is a door, ſaid he. A hollow ſound within ſtopped 


him: he hearkened, and diſtinctly heard the rattling 
of armour, and the ſounds of haſty footſteps run- 


ning to and fro Endue me with ſtrength, ſaid he, 


great Father of might! and tore up the rubbiſh, 
as the enraged lion tears up the earth with his 
claws : at length he got to the door which opened 
outwards, and was faſtened within. Here, ſaid 
he, is a door without a key-hole or any viſible 
means of opening it—If, ſaid Don Iſidor, we 
could with a knife cut an entrance for our hands, 
perhaps our united ſtrength might get it open. 
Perhaps ſo, ſaid the Baron, but where is the 
knife? Here, ſaid Father Thomas.—Don Iſidor 
took the knife and deſcended : he cut for ſome 
time: the impatient Baron ſnatched it from him; 
the wood flew in ſhowers of ſplinters from his 
hands., At length they made room for their hands, 
and the Baron, Don Iſidor, and Alphonſo tore it 
open: it was faſtened by a chain hooked to a poride- 
rous within. Juſt as they opened the door a 
moſt tranſporting peal of muſick ſtruck up, and 
yoices more than human ſung the Nunc dimittis. 


They entered, drew the door after them, and 


got into a paſſage arched, low, and narrow. 
They went forward, the Baron with his ſword 
drawn 
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drawn leading the way, then Alphonſo, then Don 
Iſidor; and laſt, with a crucifix in his hand, Father 
Thomas : at the end of the paſſage they found 
a door bolted on the fide next them. There muſt 
be ſome other way that we have not yet ſeen, into 
this paſſage, ſaid the Baron ; for the door by which 
we entered, as well as this, are bolted on the in- 
* fide. They looked attentively on either ſide, and 
ſaw none. Let us open this then, ſaid the Baron, 
He opened it, and they found a large extenſive 
cavern filled with dead bodies in various ſtages of 
diſſolution, ſome mouldered to duſt, ſome half 
conſumed, and ſome again in a more offenſive ſtate 
of putrefaction, lying on their backs with crucifixes 
tied erect in their hands. — This, ſaid Father Tho- 
mas, is the cemetery of the convent: what ſhall we 
do here? Hardly were thoſe words pronounced 
when their ears were aſſailed with a violent 
rattling of armour behind them: they ſtarted, and 
looked round them into the paſſage they had 
come through. Gracious God! exclaimed Al- 
phonſo, there is the figure. I ſee it, ſaid the Ba- 
ron, looking at it with a fixed and undiſmayed 
attention—1I ſee it—Oh Iſidor, doſt thou not? 
The tears rolled in torrents down his cheeks : he 
could 'no more, but uttered a groan that ſeemed to 
have rent his ſqul from its tenement. The figure 
| | ſtood 
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ſtood— All gazedin a tranſport of horror except the 


Baron, who ſeemed moved only by grief, It lifted 


up its vizor—Oh all ye ſaints of Heaven] exclaim- 


ed Don Iſidor, is not that Gonſalvo ?: The Baron 
put the lamp into the hands of Father Thomas, and 
advanced to it up the dark paſſage : preſently they 
heard the Baron cry out, Speak, oh ſpeak, Gonſalvol 
—and inſtantly the craſh of a heavy ſuit of armour 
falling to the ground—Come hither, faid the Ba- 
ron. They came up—Oh Iſtdor ! ſaid he, prepare 
yourſelf for ſuch a miraculous event as will ever 
ſerve to remind you of the immediate agency of 
the Almighty, and ſtrike ſcepticiſm and the rea- 
ſonings of pigmy men dumb; bring hither the 
lamp, here we muſt enter.— Why this is a wall! 
ſaid the Prieſt. We muſt enter it nevertheleſs, ſaid 
the Baron. The active mind and piercing eye of 
Alphonſo ended the difficulty : he found a low 
door, which like the firſt ſhut on the inſide, but 
was opened with leſs pains : the foul and con- 
denſed air ruſhing forth blew out the lamp, and 
they were again in darkneſs : the young marrow 
of Alphonſo froze with horror, and even Don 
Iſidor was diſmayed.— The Baron again ſtruck a 
light, by which they found that they were in a 


ſmall vault, arched over head, and low. Alphonſo 


{truck his foot againſt ſomething hard : he took, 


% 
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it up: *twas a ſhort ſabre, the blade of which 
was ruſty all over, but a large ſpot near the end 
of the edge emboſſed with a large raiſed incruſ- 
tation of ruſt—Take that, ſaid the Baron to 
Father Thomas, and keep it by you. The light 
of the lamp was too feeble to extend through the 
vault, ſmall though it was : they therefore ſearched 
ſlowly along ſtep by ſtep, and by the dim light it af. 
ſorded, took the beſt view they could of the place, 
As they went along thus round the walls, N 
Thomas, who ſtood in the middle of the vault, ima- 
gined that he found the ground beneath him move: 
he ſtruck” it with his foot, and a hollow ſound iſſued 
fromit: he called the reſt, Here is ſomething, ſaid he, 


probably worth notice. They came over, and ſtand- 


ing in turn upon it, each found it ſpring beneath his 
feet, and heard the hollow ſound.— The Baron 
without a word began to dig away the earth : he 
had not removed half a foot in depth when he 
found a board. They all immediately aſſiſted him, 
and the earth was removed from a bed of plank of 
ſeveral ſeet in ſurface : they tore it up, and beneath 
found a cheſt in which was depoſited a fkeleton, the 
fleſh of which was quite mouldered away. It 
was obviouſly that of a man of extraordinary 
ſtzture. The Baron touched it, and it ſunk beneath 
s hand: he hung over it for ſome time - Is there 
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not another, ſaid he, along with it? They moved 
the earth about it, but there was none. They then 
turned to the cheſt again: the prieft took the ſkull, 
which was not quite difſevered from the trunk till he 
ſtirred it, and attentively viewing it he perceived 
that it was cloven acroſs behind. The Baron look- 
ing wiſtfully at it, and ſhewing it to Don Iſidor, aſk- 
ed him rather ſternly, if he recolleCted any thing 
about a dream Don Iſidor bowed in humble ac- 
knowledgment—The Prieſt, whoſe curioſity on this 
occaſion ſeemed greateſt and moſt obſervant, felt 
round the cheſt, inſpected the bones, the clothes, 
and every part of it—at length, Here, ſaid he, is 
ſomewhat more than fleſh and bones, —It was a ſeal 
ring. He preſented it to the Baron, who looking 
at it attentively for ſome time exclaimed, O God! 
then handing it over to Don Iſidor, faid, Doſt thou 
no this device? What ſay reafon and ſcepti- 
cim now? Don Iſidor looked, ftarted, breathed 
ſhort—Do I know it ?—Yes, on my ſoul this is the 
ring of Gonſalvo : here is his device too, a hand 


and dagger, with Inſtar Fulminis his motto— - 


Well, Don Iſidor, ſaid the Baron, are you now 
convineed ? | e e 
Although this be ſufficient to convince me, re- 
turned Don Iſidor, I think we ſhould leave 1 
means untried to obtain every teſtimony this place 
M can 
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can afford; let us ſearch further.——I intend it, ſaid 
the Baron. He accordingly led them again, begin- 
ning at the door, round by the wall, viewing with 


cloſeſt inſpection the ground, and ſtamping 


upon it to find whether it was hollow. — At length 
they came to a heap, as they thought, of earth; 
the Baron ſtruck it with his foot, a helmet and 
coat of mail rolled about the floor The Baron 
took up one part, Don Iſidor another, It is the 
armour of a giant rather than a common man, 
ſaid the Prieſt—It was my ſon's, ſaid the Baron, 
Father, lend me your knife.—He took the knife and 
ſcraped away the ruſt : Behold, ſaid he, our family. 
device, and here read. They read aloud, Inſtar 
Fulminis—Yes, yes, my child! ſaid the Baron 
vehemently; a thunderbolt thou wert to thy ene- 


mies, but treachery beguiled and deprived thee of 


thy precious life ; and now that arm, which gage; 
rjed terror to the enemies of Caſtile and victory;to. 
its banners, is fallen to a clod of the valley.—Here 


the Baron's anguiſh, like a ſtream long ſtopped in 


. its courſe, burſt in a torrent of tears and groans, 
which ſeemed to ſhake the arches of the vault: 
for ſome time he was ſilent : at length turning to 


Don Iſidor and Father Thomas, he ſaid, Lay them 
as they were till all is ripe, and then ſhall the arms 
of Rayo burſt like a thunderbolt upon the devoted. 
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heads of the guilty, Let us proceed. They then 
went further, and found a leathern portmanteau, 
much decayed; and full of inſets: the Baron 
ſtrove to open it; it broke in pieces, and a filver- 
hafted dagger with the aforeſaid creſt, a crucifix 
ſtudded with rubies, and ſome papers fell out of it 
upon the ground. The Baron ſearched it further, 
and in a private flap of it found a number of pa- 
pers. Thoſe papers, ſaid he, reverend Father, 
together with this croſs and dagget, and the ring, 
we confide to you, requeſting that you will ſeal 
them up—And you, Don Iſidor, will witneſs the 
tranſaction, till juſtice calls them forth. They 
reckoned the papers, Don Iſidor and Alphonſo 


writing their names on each, and the yea Woe 
poſſeſſion of them. 


Although no more be neceſſary * now, 40 it 
draws faſt towards morning, ſajd\ the Baron, let 
us leave nothing unexamined. They ſearched 
round with the moſt ferupulous exactneſs not a 
ſpot, not a flaw in the floor or the walls that they 
did not examine. While they were thus engaged, 
the young Alphonſo, who was walking. to and 
fro, buſied in contemplating the ſcene beſqe him, 
and felicitating himſelf with the thoughts that he 
had contributed to the diſcloſure of fuch a horrid 
affair, truck the hilt of his word agbinft a\part6f | 
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the wall, which ſounded very hollow, and appriſed 
them of it, They brought the lamp. Aſſuredly, 
faid the Baron, my daughter was not ſpared—per- 
haps there may be another depoſitory of the dead 
here.— They knocked at the wall--felt it, exa- 
mined it, and the more they advanced in a parti- 
cular direction, the more hollow it ſounded.— At 
laſt they touched a. door ſo neatly fitted that it 
ſeemed to be a part of the wall, but crevice or 
joint they could diſcover none: determined, how- 
ever, not to leave it unaccompliſhed, they per- 
ſiſted; the prieſt ſcraping and probing. with his 
knife, and the Baron with his ſword, while Al- 
phonſo looking lower diſcovered a key-hole,—Let 
us cut it here, ſaid the prieſt, Hold, faid the Ba- 
ron—for this perhaps our Alphonſo has already 
found-a key. Then taking forth that which Al- 
phonſo bad found in purſuance of the mani 
tion in the dream, he tried it, and the lock flew 
open. Here, faid the Baron, let us look with 
humble/ adoration to the Great Diſpoſer of events 
And henceforth let wonder ceaſe—* His ways are 
in the great deep, and not to be ſearched out: yet 
man, . puny creature, and arrogant as puny, will 
eſtimate heavenly things by earthly calculations, 
and doubt of the extent of the power of the Al- 
mighty, only becauſe his feeble reaſon cannot 
3 it. | 
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Juſt as he was opening the door, Father Tho- 
mas ſtopped him, —Hold ! ſaid he, we go on with- 
out conſidering how many hours have elapſed ſince 
we entered into thoſe buildings, Morning ap- 
proaches——T fear that day has already dawned— 
diſcovery might ruin all—therefore let us begone. 
You ſay well, ſaid Don Iſidor, it muſt be day- 
break, Alas! ſaid the Baron, much remains be- 
hind—and ſhall we go?—then pauſing-=Yet it 
muſt be, 

Were I permitted to adviſe, ſaid Don Iſidor, 
we ſhould immediately depart, carefully laying 
every thing in ſuch a manner as, if ſearched, to 
baffle ſuſpicion, They accordingly covered up 
the cheſt with the earth; Father Thomas devout- 
ly pronouncing the Las Animas oyer it. They 
then cloſed the door of the vault, proceeded next 
to the ſteps up to the chapel; where cloſing the 
door, and laying down the large ſtone, they put 
the whole, as nearly as they * in its former 
ſtate, and departed. 
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; arrived at the bower juſt as diſtant ob- 
jects were rendered viſible by the increaſing light 
of the morning ; there they found their attendants 
anxiouſly expecting their arrival, having ſuffered 
much from apprehenſion as well as cold. Every 
thing now, however, tended to cheer and repay 
them for the hardſhips of the night. The riſing 
ſun by degrees chaſed away the cold, and ren- 
dered the air moft exquiſitely refreſhing. Ten 
thouſand birds filled the air with the harmony of 
nature; from the diſtant hills was heard inceſ- 
ſantly the bleating of flocks innumerable, while 

the goatherds' pipe, and now and then the bark. 
ing of their dogs, broke in occaſionally, and finiſh. 
ed the picture of this new Arcadia, 

After having refreſhed themſelves with ſome 
bread and wine which they had brought with 
them, they mounted, and ſet torward towards 

- It Burgos, 
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Burgos, repaſſing the river. The Baron muſed 
for ſome time; at laſt breaking ſilence, and turn- 
ing to the others behind him, Behold, ſaid he, how 
magnificently the hand of the Creator has fur- 
niſhed the abodes of all his creatures ! Not all the 
embelliſhments of art, ſtrained to the laſt nerve of 
human ſkill, not all the proud domes, raiſed ſtory 
over ſtory by the aſpiring hand of architecture, 
not gilded cielings, burniſhed arches, columns of 
poliſhed marble, gold or filver moulded by the 
hand of taſte and inſcribed with the proud em- 
blems of nobility, can be put in compariſon with 
this one ſmall ſpeck in the works of Omnipotence: 
nay, let but the hand of art touch it, and its beau- 
ties 'vaniſh!—Hark! every throat of the pretty 
feathered tribe ſwelled inſtinctively with notes of 
grateful adoration ! The flocks bleat forth their 
praiſe—the-nable ox, his appetite and mere cor- 
poreal functions all ſuſpended in mute devotion, 
contemplates the beauties that ſurround him, 
heaves his huge fides with rapture, and in enjoy- 
ment pays his tribute to the hand that feeds him ! 
Man, only man, ſwollen with the pride of reafon 
{that dubious inſtrument, by Heaven given,” his 
bleſſing or his curſe), becomes the bubble of crea- 
INE ſpurns from him gifts like thoſe, and 
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to his own gaudy periſhable works reſorts for ſa- 
tisfation—worſe ! ſtrains his prolific mind for 
means to deſolate the face of fair creation for 
ſpurious pleaſures, which baffle in purſuit-or poi- 
ſon in enjoyment, wages inexorable war againſt 
the will of Heayen, ſpreads his own brother's 
couch with ſerpents' teeth—ravages - ruins—mur- 
ders 
Juſt as he had pronounced thoſe laſt words, 
they came to a beautiful receſs, reſembling a ſtage 
formed by the hand of nature, at the foot of the 
mountain; round it the hills roſe in a gentle 
ſlope like the ſeats of an amphitheatre, and in the 
centre of it ſtood a large ſtone croſs ; the whole 
was ſurrounded by a prattling rivulet, which fell 
from the hills behind in a beautiful cataract; at 
the bottom, ſeparating into two branches, glided 
round this natural ſtage, and meeting again be- 
low it in one ſtream fel! into the river Guadal- 
quiver at the diſtance of about a league: the 
whole was ſurrounded by ftately cork trees, which 
lent a cool ſhade from the intenſe heat. of the me- 
ridian ſun. In this romantic ſpot was collected 
a crowd of men and women, dreſſed in all the fan- 
taſtic finery of the country, and bedecked with 


| boughs and flowers: one man, who ſeemed the : 
2 chief, 
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chief, carried-a garland in his hand, and, mated 
with a beautiful female, led them all in mazes 
through a dance. Don Iſidor ſtopped and looked 
on Nothing, ſaid he, delights me ſo much as an 
aſſemblage of happy faces, The dance ſtopped, 
and the. people ſaluted our travellers with ruſtic 
civility. Pr'ythee, faid Don Iſidor, what is the 
occaſion of this mirth and dancing to-day? Is it 
your tutelar ſaint's day? 

Why, you muſt know, Senor, that the village 
you ſee yonder is called Villaverde: it has been 
in the poſſeſſion of the preſent family ever ſince the 
expulſion of the Moors from this part of Spain: 
and if the bleſſed Virgin condeſcends to hear the 
prayers of its inhabitants, it will continue fo for 
cver—for never were people fo bleſſed as they are 
in a lord, and never was a family ſo bleſſed in te- 
turn as they ij good works, the prayers of man- 
One heaven, and being true Chriſ- 
real hidalgos can make them fo. Search: 
beſt man in Spain, and we will ſet the 
ds of this family againſt him, and not be aftald 
of the compariſon ; and of all of them that ever 
poſſeſſed the eſtate, the preſent Marquis ſeems the 
beſt ; for, ta the natural greatneſs of his blood, 
and the tary goodneſs of his heart, he 
W af. bis * uncle Jerome, prior 
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of our convent, under whoſe care he was bred : 
you need not doubt then his being a good Chriſtian, 


as he came of age, inſtead of layiſhing the great 


revels and riot, in horſes, dice, cards, or wo- 
men, he laid it all out in charity, reſerving to him- 
ſelf no more for his expences than the pooreſt 
hidalgo in the country : he provides for the old 
and infirm, gives inſtruments of huſbandry to 
young farmers, and tools to young tradeſmen : 
he gives portions to young maids to procure them 
good huſbands, and on their marriage ſupplies 
them with a capital to ſet them going: not 2 
perſon in the country but can bear teſtimony to 
his charity: even the little children flock about 
him as he walks the ſtreets, ſkipping for joy like 
young lambkins after their damg,- and get their 
quarto or ochavo to regale : in ſhort, Sir, nothing, 
not even the brute creation fails to find 
tection and ſhelter from him * :—he is ſple 


is chiefly applauded for his munificence to poor 
9 whoſe families have fallen by 5 
. | 


of Villaverde, at leaſt of him who lived in 1781. 
. or 


which you know is ſaying every thing. As ſoon 


| wealth he got into poſſeſſion of, in feaſts and 
* 


gifts to the church to pray for the dead, but he 


This is exactly the character of the Marquis N 
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or error into poverty — All men adore: him and 
the Almighty has marked him for his on. Well, 
Sir, this day he is to be married the whole neigh- iy 
bourhood is in one tumult of joy—grandees come 
from all parts of the country; even the Marquis 1 
de Punalada, who has lived like a hermit ſince | 
the death of his wife, comes forth' to add to the 
meeting: all ſtrangers paſſing by are invited; bo, 
and the Marquis and his uncle will both be much | J 
pleaſed, and think it a great favour, if you, cava- | 
liers, would delay your journey, a_ go to the | 
caſtle of Villayerde. ® 

That is impoſſible, ſaid Don lader; bulines of So 
conſequence obliges us to return with haſte z we 
wiſh the worthy Marquis all the felicity ſuch vir- ? 
tues merit, and will offer up our prayers to the 
Virgin to bleſs his nuptials. However, I thank 
you for the pains you have taken to inform 
and requeſt that you will accept this - giving him 
a piece of money—and make merry ah. i 
another occaſion. Thea turning their 0 
proceeded on their journey. 

They had not gone far when they * an 
inn which ſtood juſt at the point of two roads: 


here they reſolved to refreſh themſelves after the 

fatigues and faſting of the night: they according» 

ly ſtopped, and having retired into a private room 
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beld a conference on the ſubject of the night's 
adventures. From what we have ſeen, ſaid the 
Baron, no doubt remains of the truth of my ſuſ- 
picions: that Gonſalvo has been murdered moſt 
foully, is certain that the ſkeleton in the cheſt is 
his, the ring is ſufficient proof; not to mention 
(looking at Don Iſidor) the cloven ſkull, the 
portmanteau, and the armour ; and that the Mar- 


quis de Punalada has been the murderer, is little 


lefs a matter of certainty. They all aſſented to 
thoſe propoſitions : the queſtions then to be reſolv- 
ed are——Firſt, how it has happened that the Priory 
ſhould be made the ſcene of flaughter—a place as 
one would think too holy for ſuch deeds of dark- 


neſs; next, what provocation or inducement 


brought on the murder; and laſtly, what has been 

the fate of my daughter? All theſe things remain- 

ing fill in obſcurity, makes me wiſh to return 

Wight e to hou CN IO we my diſcover 
ber. 

In my een ſaid Don Iſidor, the n 
ment of all you mention hangs entirely on the 
difcoveries we have already made. Inſtead there- 
fore of making an unavailing journey to the vault, 
we ſhould, m purfuance of our firſt plan, proceed 
to court, and give the king a full and eireumſtan- 
tial relation of the facts from the beginning. 
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And deſire him, ſaid the Baron, to. open the 
lis, and permit me to call the villaiu to a public 
vindication of himſelf in ſingle combat, I think 
that you miſtake me yet, interrupted Don Iſidor 
—S$ingle combat indeed! No, far be it from me 
to think of ſtaining the noble warrior's Nord with 
the blood of a murderer No, let juſtiee 

Hear me, Don Iſidor, interrupted the Baron 
hear my fixed reſolves He muſt, fall. by this arm 
I cannot become an aſſaſſin or an executioner—- 
therefore I muſt fight him fear not thou the 
event —in ſuch. a, cauſe, a. pigmy's arm would 
wreſt victory from a giant: beſides but thou 
thinkeſt that I am old - too old to- It may be ſo 
but know, Iſidor, that even at this age, that man 
bears not arms in Spain from whoſe creſt Rayo 
would not now, 2 he be, hope 
to pluck the laurel. 

My dear Baron, returned — Ifidor, I wut 
fay you ſtill miſtake me, Of the event of a com- 
bat I have no doubt; and if, as you ſeem. to ſur- 
miſe, I had any that aroſe from an apprehenſion 
kr age, I ſhould, and I hope you believe it, 
myſelf ſtep forward as the champion of our cauſe, 
The proceſs. you, prapoſe would ſmother faturs. 
diſcovery, and many things of greateſt moment, 
perhaps even your al » life (for who knows 

| but 
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but ſhe yet may live?) might all be loſt in this one 
raſh act.—Conſider, Baron, it is not a mere point 
of honour you have to diſcharge—it is not a 
doubtful claim on juſtice you have to enforce— 
you are got ſo deſtitute of proof as to reſort 
to the ſword—no, your proofs are already in 
your reach, and juſtice to your whole family 
demands that your oppreſſor ſhould be brought, 
not to the honourable iſſue of the ſword, but to 
the ignominious ſentence of the law. As to your 
age, Baron, it has nothing to do with it; for, in 
a caſe where the demands of honour called forth 
the ſword, I know not the hand more fit to draw 
it than yours—If it failed, and mine ſhould fink 
after it, remember that I have a ſon.——Ay, 
Iſidor, you have a ſon—ſuch a ſon as I once had 
—one to whoſe arm the fate of empires might be 
truſted ; but believe me, you have ſhaken my in- 

tentions for the preſent. My daughter may live, 
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= . ſaid you not ſo? Look you, Iſidor, accuſtomed as 4 

3 tou haſt been to read my heart, which ever has NE 
$ been written in my actions, thou canſt not but ſon 

þ . have obſerved how much more precious than life, * 
x tay than ten thouſand lives, has honour ever been | ne) 
1 in wy opinion; yet would I, to make goull W 
| F one tranſporting hope—to ſave my daughter - to wh 
5 hug her once more in theſe arms give life, fame, 
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fortune, every thing to the winds; forego all ho- 


nours, all worldly hopes, and take the fate of the 
moſt forlorn wretch that draws exiſtence from the 


pity of mankind But it may not be—ſhe muſe 
be gone—ſhe was not ſpared ! | 

However, ſaid Don Iſidor, though unlikely, it 
is not impoſſible: is it not better to proceed by 
ſuch temperate means as may inſure our work at 
leaſt from further miſchief? I ſay then, we muſt 
deſire the interference of the king, and even this 
muſt be done with caution, for Don Rodrigo 
is nephew and preſumptive heir to the Marquis ; 
and his mother, who is above all women crafty, 
may by circumſpection diſcover, and by addreſs 
defeat us. My advice therefore is, that we re- 


pair to Burgos, and that Alphonſo gain a private 


audience of the king, and prevail upon him\to 
zrant you a hearing, in which caſe there does not 
remain a doubt of juſtice being done. 

Father Thomas and Alphonſo added the weight 


of their opinion to this advice, and the Baron 


agreed. Meantime, ſaid Don Iſidor, let us take 


ſome refreſhment, remain here this night to reſt, 
and early to-morrow ſet forward on our youry 


Woke 


Juſt at that moment, they obſerved from their 


windows a cloud of duſt ariſing at a diſtance, 


and 


the Marquis de Punalada, who for a wonder, 


66s) 


and * towards them z they en 


trampling of horſes, and preſently ſaw a carriage 


drawn by ſix mules, and ſurrounded by armed 


men; it drove by the inn, and turned towards the 
town of Villaverde. They called theit hoſt, and 
aſked him whoſe it was: he anſwered, that it was 


ſaid he, appears abroad, going I ſuppoſe to the 
wedding : ay, ay, he has armed men enough to 
keep off the ghoſts. Oh Lord fave us, and keep 
us a clear conſcience | 

This Marquis then, ſaid Don Iſidor, is much 
afraid of ghoſts, is he? Afraid, Senor | Why, he 
is the talk of the whole country, replied the hoſt z 
we have ſometimes ſuch work with him—it was 
but a few. nights ago he called up all the ſervants 
io the middle of the night — ſaid that ſome one was 
going to kill him made them arm themſelves, 
and ſearch all round the caſtle—and at laſt 
could not be perſuaded but that ſome perſon 
had come to him as he lay in bed, and ſhook a 


bloody poniard over him, threatening him- with 


ſpeedy: death i he keeps almoſt continually locked 
up in private places, and never walks even in the 
great gardens, though walled with battlements; 
without two choſen domeſtics, Sometimes he 
diſappears for days together, and is not ſeen by any 
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dne, and the people of the caſtle think that he is 
then with Father Gregorio the prior—though how 
he gets there they cannot tell, as the walls of the 
taſtle are between them. Be this as it will, one 
of the lay-brothers ſaw him once in the prior's 
cell, at a time that he had not paſſed the gate. 
Some ſay that he deals with the devil—ſome ſay 
one thing, ſome ſay another—ſome talk of my 
lady's death—but as for me, Seniors, remember, I 
ſay nothing: beſides, now I think on it, you are 
ſtrangers to me, and might do me a miſchief ; but 
thank God I can keep a ſecret. We, returned 
Don Ifidor, we are above doing you a miſchief, 
and hope you will not think ſo ill of us; fo, if you 
have a ſecret——Lord! no, your honour, no 
ſecret—what every one knows is no ſecret——— 
Why he ſcreeches, and talks to himſelf, and ſays 
the wickedeſt things when he thinks that no one 
is in hearing—ſuch as that God cannot pardon 
him, and the like—Deſpair you know is one of 
the ſeven deadly ſins as for my part, I would not 
take the wealth of Spain to be in his ſkin this 
night; for though I do keep an inn, I am an ho- 
neſt man, and never committed murder. Mur- 
der! exclaimed Don Iſidor - why, did the Mar- 
quis? No, no, your honour—oh no—not as one 
would ſay— God forbid I ſhould ſay ſo but then 
& N wen 
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when a man is afraid of his own ſhadow, and 
ſhrieks I underſtand you, ſaid Don Iſidor, touch. 
ing his lips with his fingers, by way of denoting 
filence—You are a wiſe fellow, and I commend 


Fs; <:'3.4 | 
But, Senores, continued the hoſt quite flattered, 


only think of his immuring his daughter, a ſweet. 


young lady, in a cell of a convent, only out of 
fear of a prophecy of a curſed witch—But that coſt 
his ſon his life, who was—but, God forgive him! 
he is dead. Then there is a poor youth he has 
bred up for charity: ſome ſay he is his own baf- 
tard—but I cannot believe it, he is too good for 
that: be that as it may, he treats him cruelly, 
Sometimes when he meets him he ſcreeches, and 
orders him to be turned out, then again ſends and 
has him brought back, for the lad would be glad 
to go: and would you believe it? one day about 
four days ago he was miſſ:d ; meſſengers were 
ſent to ſearch for him; they found him in a broken 


building behind the convent, where he was look- 


ing for birds' neſts : and only think, the Marquis 
was going to poniard him, and at laſt laid him 
in irons, calling him villain, cut-throat, traitor !— 
Lord help us! the bey would not cut the throat 
of a chicken, though he wanted his dinner by it: 
not but the fellow is btave enough, and now 


he's 


ccc 
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he's grown is as ſtrong as a mule. It is not fix 
months ago ſince a great gang of robbers de. 
ſcended from the Sierra Morena, and plundered 
the whole country, carrying away every thing, 
cattle, corn and all. The Marquis was then 
abroad, that is to ſay, buried in his caſtle: what 
does the young Fernando, but claps on a ſuit of 
armour, and at the head of a few peaſants ſallied 
forth, attacked the banditti, took their chief, and 
kept him hoſtage at a ſmall village till all they 
had remaining of the ſtolen property was reſtored! 

he Marquis being informed of it, ſent to have 
the fellow detained juſt as all was returned : but 
Fernando faid that he had already paſſed his word, 
and would ſend his ſpear through any one that 
ſhould preſume to detain him ; adding, that it was 
better to have the things reſtored to their poor 
owners, than to hang ſuch a worthleſs wretch; 
and then diſmiſſed him with an earneſt exhortation 
to reformation and repentance. All people were 
aſtoniſhed at the grandeur of his ſentiments, par- 
Aieularly as he was a foundling, and, as the faying 
is, begot in ſin :—but as ſoon as he went home the 
Marquis became outrageous, threatened” him 
with death, laid him in irons, and kept him oh 
bread and water for a month. When let at liberty, _ 
be walked about ſad and ſilent, and ſpoke to no 
* N 2 one. 
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one. One day ſauntering down a long lobby in 
the caſtle, the Marquis ſuddenly opened a room 
dcor juſt facing him, ſereeched, and almoſt fell 
into fits at the ſight of him. The caſtle was 
alarmed: his lordſhip declared that he was watch- 
ing there to. aſſaſſinate him: the youth” called 
Heaven to witneſs his innocence, and begged 
that he might be permitted to withdraw from the 
caſtle, and caſe his lordſhip's mind, who ſeemed 
to abhor the ſight of him: aſſuring him that, 
though (grateful for paſt favours, he was weary 
of ſuch continual ill uſage; upon which the 
Marquis ſwore he ſhould never go outſide the 
walls of 'the caſtle, and gave orders for his being 


ſtrictly watched. Ever ſince he remains there as it 


were a priſoner—he is ſeen ſometimes walking on 
the battlements attended by two men as guards 
no one can tell the cauſe of this, but every one 
knows it can be nothing good. | 

You intereſt me much in the fate of this youth, 


ſaid Don Iſidor; and your account aſtoniſhes me 


beyond meaſure. There is ſomething in the Max- 


quis's conduct to him ſo far ſurpaſſing the bounds 


of common malignity, that, coupled with his ter- 
rors and ſcreechings, denotes ſome guilty myſtery, 

Why, Senor, ſaid the innkeeper, he ſeems al- 
med as much ntl of every body—nay, for 
cd matter 
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matter of that, of himſelf;; for he carinot abide h 


be alone at night. Indeed moſt of the domeſtics 
are terrified at night, and deelare that the whole: 
caſtle and its gardens, nay, the whole priory and 
valley, are haunted. Well, thank God; the Mar- 
quis of Villa-verde is my lord! I would not be 
under the other for—for—for—no no, not for— 
Here he was called, and obliged to leave his 
company, and his ſtory unfiniſhed. 

A ſtrange account this! ſaid Don Iſidor. 

A very natural one, ſaid the Baron. Though 
guilt bury itſelf in the unfathomable abyſſes of 
the deep, it cannot fly from that awful tribunal 
ercted for its puniſhment in the heart of the 
offender—I meap the conſciente, all powerful cons 
ſcience, which can ſmooth the rude front of adver- 
ſity, and turn the hard couch of poverty into a bediof 
down, or goad the guilty wretch of ſtate with ſtings 
and tortures ;- convert to gall the ſweets which 
nature pours into his cup ; 'midſt hoſts of ſlayes 
that bend at his nod, appall him with menaces of 


vengeance, paint to his panic-ſtrickeh ſoul a dag- 


ger pointed to his throat by cuery hand, and give 
him even here a foretaſte of perditiÞh. | Gracious 
Heaven | what infatuation ! that man, ſo oft, ſo 
awfully admoniſhed, will not reflect — but, for the 


1 of ſome tranſitory pleaſure, the ſubſtance 
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of which flies but the farther from his graſp, at 
once render this life tos hideous to be borne, and 
preclude his wretched foul from ſhelter in another 

I cannot account for it, faid Don Iſidor, but 
I feel a propenſity which I cannot overcome, to 
go towards the caſtle and take a view of it. The 
unmerited fate of that youth, who from our hoſt's 
_ account ſeems to have ſomething noble in his 
ſoul, fills me with, I cannot fay how, an ardent 
wiſh to ſee him. Were I ſuperſtitious, I ſhould 
deem [thoſe deſires predictive Perhaps] nay it 
eannot be— What ? ſaid the Baron haſtily, 

In truth, replied Don Iſidor, my thoughts were 
ſo abſurd that I almoſt bluſh to own them, If 
this ſhould be your orphan grandſon A fluſh of 
red crimſoned the cheek of th 
if it ſhould-but oh it cannot Be—why keep him 
there? And yet his jealous apprehenſtone, his 
ſarieks of horror - but it cannot be—No, Isidor! 
no, when he had gone fo deep in guilt as to murder 
the father and mother, he would not ſtop at the 


child; much lefs would he keep him as a continual = 


memento of his guilt—No, no, it cannot be, it 
cannot be! The will of Heaven be done! To it I 
will (I truſt, with fortitude) ſubmit; and, when 
the debt of vengeance to my murdered children 
is paid, bury if 1 can all remembrance- of them 
ie WS; | in 
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in their grave, and look upon Alphonſo as might + © 
child, the kindly gift of the Supreme to ſmooth 
the down-hill path of my declining years. | 

Yet, ſaid Don Iſidor, ſuppoſe we go ? It can do i 
no injury, and will at leaſt give us a more perfeQ 
idea of the ſituation of the caſtle, to ſerve us on a 
future occaſion, 

I agree, replied the Baron : let us go. 

As foon as they had dined, they departed for 
the caſtle : as they approached it they ſaw, or 
thought they ſaw, the country become more 
gloomy; and their imagination, influenced by the 
opinion of the Marquis, viewed it as a place cut 
off from the goods of Providence, where graſs grew 
not, and where the affrighted earth drew back 
into her womb her natural produce, as fearful 
to truſt it to the hands of ſuch a monſter, They 
rode along the walls, and perceived that they were 
ſtrongly intrenched behind a deep ditch, over 
which as they advanced they found a draw-bridga 
drawn up: paſſing further on, they obſerved that | 
the wall turned to the ſouthward, and continuing | . = 
their route along it ſaw that it joined that of the | 
priory. They turned back again, and as they ap- 
proached the draw-bridge obſerved three men 
walking on the wall: on their nearer approach, 
Don Iſidor courteouſly faluting them inquired to 
| N 4 whom 
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nom that noble caſtle belonged. One of them 
returned the ſalute, and informed him that it be- 
longed to the Marquis de Punalada; that the 
Marquis was from home: and ſaid, that he was 
ſorry the arrangements of the caſtle forbad him 
from inviting them during the Marquis's abſence. 
Our travellers had not the ſmalleſt doubt, from 
the youthful voice and manner of the ſpeaker, but 
that he was the young perſon of whom ſuch honour- 
able mention had been made by the inn-keeper: 
Don I ſidor therefore accoſted him, Young gentle- 
#an, ſaid he, though I ſhould be ſorry to break in 
upon the arrangements or treſpaſs on the privi- 
of de caſtle, I cannot help entreating that 
you would have the goodneſs to direct us in the 
road to Cordova, from which, I know not how, 
we have inſenſibly diverged ; and as the roads 
about here are rather intricately croſſed and mixed 
with each other, you would conſiderably augment 
the favour by deſcending, and inſtructing us par- 
ticularly how we may avoid going again aſtray. 
We are travellers, and, like all travellers who hope 
to profit by their toil, wiſh to get the beſt account 
poſſible of the country which we paſs. through; 
and here have been unable to find any but uncouth 
and ignorant peaſants, incapable of inſtructing us. 
You honour me much, returned the youth, by your 
| | invitation, 
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invitation, but there are reaſons why I cannot 
avail myſelf of it. Juſt as he ſaid this, one of the 
men who was along with him ſpoke to him in a 
whiſper—the three conſulted together, and then 
making a ſign to Don Iſidor to wait, they de- 
ſcended, and letting down the draw-bridge paſſed 
over. The young man ſtepped forward and: joined 
the Baron and Don Iſidor. As he approached, the 
whole company riveted their eyes upon him, 
and were much pleaſed and indeed ſurpriſed at the 
dignity of his mien, the firmneſs of his deport- 
ment, the vigour of his limbs, and the noble 
manly expreſſion of his countenance, in which 
ſtrong character was deeply marked. The Baron 
felt a lively emotion of tenderneſs towards him— 
Don Iſidor not leſs—while Father Thomas had 
all thoſe ſenſations that a good heart meliorated 
by Chriſtianity may be ſuppoſed to feel for virtue 
groaning under oppreſſion. They diſmounted 
from their horſes, and leaving them to the care of 
the ſervants walked aſide with him. He began 
to ſpeak—but an unaccountable ſenſation broke his 
utterance, and alternately overſpread his face with © 
a ſhifting red. and white: however, he informed 
them that this was the caſtle of Punalada, as he 
had ſaid before, and that it was ſurrounded with 


walls a conſiderable length backwards, even to 
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the ground of the convent of Valleſanto: that hs 


Marquis was a man of immenſe eſtates and great 
wealth, highly favoured by the court, but yet ſo 
Fond of xetirement that he choſe rather to live here 
for many years paſt, than go into the world and 
aſſume that figure in it which his rank and fortune 
entitled him to. You are his ſon then, I preſume? 
faid Don Iſidor. No, Sir; I am indeed the crea- 
ture of his adoption, preſerved by his charity, and 
now ſupported by his bounty; but whoſe ſon I amy 
alas l I know not, nor perhaps ſhall ever know; 


at preſent the Marquis by his adoption is entitled to 


all thoſe duties which I ſhould pay to my natural 
parents, perhaps to more, Then you are happy? 
faid the Baron. The youth heſitated—at length, 
If, faid he, I anſwer in the negative, let me bg 
acquitted of any intentional ingratitude to my pro- 
tector. I have never gone ſo far before, and [ 

confeſs I am aftoniſhed to think by what irreſiſtible 
power your notice of me exacts a confeſſion which 
I have never made to any one. The Marquis 
has been kind to me—l owe him every thing, yet 
am not happy. Why, my child? ſaid the Baron 
earneſtly. I wiſh, replied the youth, to ſerve my 
king, and be a ſoldier; but I am not permitted: 
the Marquis (for what reaſon J cannot tell) is 
averſc to it—it is bis will I ſhould not go, and [ 
| muſt 
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muſt ſubmit.— Apprehending, as I ſuppoſe, that F" 
have formed a deſign to depart for that purpoſe, 
without his permiſſion, he has ordered me to keep 
within the walls of the caſtle, and aſſigned me a 
guard: but he need not; I think obedience to bis 

will a duty, and no earthly confideration ſhall 
make me guilty of a breach of it. Nothing could 

equal their aſtoniſhment at the noble ſentiments. 
and ingenuous ſpirit of ſo young a man, The 
Baron gazed upon him as if his eyes had loſt their 

wonted mation Don Hidor took him by the 
hand, preſſed it, and faid—Unhappy parents, who 
ever they are, to have loſt ſuch a ſon; and happy 

he who has acquired ſuch a o even dy 2 
tion ! 

The Marquis, interrupted the Baron, muſt be 
ſenſible of the treaſure he poſſeſſes . e is fond of 
you, my child, is he not? Alas, venerable Sir! re- 
plied the youth, he on the contrary ſeems to ab- 
hor me, and (why, I know not) to conſider me 
as a perſon unworthy of truſt or confidence 
as a villain—as a traitor. Here his colour ſhifted 
to a deadly pale, and a tear guſhed in ſpite of him 
from his eyes, while every muſcle of his face 
ſeemed agitated. In ſhort, Sirs, continued he, to 
de plain, the Marquis has of late fo treated me, 
— tie e 
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Egament which now remains to bind me to him is 
gratitude; a bond which no true Chriſtian can 


break. I truſt that God will grant me the grace 


never to violate it. Thus have I, Senors, ſeduced 


by an unaccountable feeling which draws me ta 
you with reſiſtleſs force, deviated from my ac- 
cuſtomed maxims of ſilence. To have at once re- 
poſed in you the ſecret of my heart appears now 
ſtrange to myſelf—yet does it not give me one 
painful ſenſation; on the contrary, I feel more 
tranquil at heart than I have for a long, long time 
been. 

- Fear not, excellent young man ! ſaid Don Iſidor: 
| you ſpeak to men of honour; nay more, you ſpeak 

to thoſe who feel their hearts entwined with 
yours in the reciprocal folds of affection, equally 
ſtrong as yours—equally . to them - 
ſelves. 

Leet us, ſaid the Baron, ua you child: if affec- 
tion entitles to that appellation, we claim a 
fronger right than the Marquis. 

And at all events, ſaid Don Iſidor, remember 
that if the caprice of the Marquis, his death, or 
any other circumſtance, ſhould leave you at liberty 


to make a choice, Don Iſidor de Haro will be 
ready to take upon him̃ the office of the father and 


the friend; and will diſcharge both to you as 
though you were the iſſue of his gn loins. 
; © - 


Don 
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Don Iſidor, you would engroſs all to yourſelf, 
faid the Baron; you muſt allow the claim of the 
childleſs to be paramount to yours, 'and ſuch is 
mine. My child, for I will call you fo, ſaid he, 
I am old, and can inſtruct you; therefore hear 
me attentively : hope not that time, reaſon, or 
moral or religious ſentiment can wotk any change 
in the Marquis's heart in thy favour. To uſe the 
helpleſs orphan of his protection with inhumanity, 
and put bonds upon his mind and perſon, ſhews him 
to poſſeſs a ſoul either naturally depraved, or la- 
bouring under ſome malignant ſuſpicion or hidden 
animoſity which broods in his heart, but dares not 
appear : and truſt me, youth, man in intercourſe 
with man ſeldom reſts at the firſt ſtage of good of 
evil; but where he confers an unmetited benefit, 
or offers an unprovoked injury, carries the folly of 
the one act, or the wickedneſs of the other, to ex- 
tremes=—Never did I know a man that did not de- 
light in foſtering the worſt brier that he had 
planted ; never do I remember a man who could 
forgive the innocent he had injured. Let this be 
your caution, this the guide of your conſcience : 
that gratitude, which has outlived affection, is 
a mere religious duty, and, like that of forgive- 
neſs of our enemies, extends not to ſelf- injury, 
involves no poſitive eſteem, enjoins no poſitive at- 

har » tachment, 


on 
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tachment, but merely bids that we pray for and | 


wiſh rather good than evil to its object. In this am 
I right, Father? ſaid he, turning tCthe prieſt. Per- 
fectly, returned Father Thomas, By word more, 
faid the Baron, taking him by the band: Fly this 
caſtle, as you value life, or wiſh for the protection 


of Heaven—guilt ſaps its walls, vengeance holds 


its ſword over it, and the thunder of Heaven ere 
many days be paſt wiſhake it to its foundation. 
— Fly, therefore - quickly ly—and when once thy 
reſolution all be taken, let this (giving him a 
ſerip of paper) be thy guide. 


The youth) looked with aſtoniſhment at the 4 


Baron as he ſpoke—he was overawed by , the 
dignity of his looks, while the words he ſpoke 
funk to the inmoſt receſſes of his ſoul. Don 
Iſdor, continued the Baron, we muſt have this 
youth between us; for as of Alphonſo, ſo of 
bim, neither of us will give up his ſhare. And 
you, ſaid he, my children, taking both their hands 
and putting them into each other, remember, that 
after this day, if ever you ſhould happen to meet, 
you meet as brothers. With joy, ſaid*Alphonſo, 
I accept from your hands that which was befote 
denied to me—a brother. And J, ſaid Fernando, 
with gratitude for. the acquiſition, earneſtly nope 


that I may be * of it. 
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At this inſtant, one of the ſervants called out, 
Don Fernando, it is time to return; you know 
what would be the conſequence if we were de- 
tected here. I ſhall return direQly, faid Fer- 
nando. Then turning to the —— and Don Ifidor, 


-- 


let me forth, 

. a t 
may Heaver you, and grant you all the 
deferve ! Reverend Father, ſaid 
hen to the prieſt, your blefling, God - 
bleſs you, my ſon | ſaid the prieſt. Aud now, my 
brother, ſince you allow me to call you fo, ſaid he 
to Alphonſo, let us embrace and part. He then 
turned from them, called his attendants, and trip» 
ping over the draw-bridge hauled it up, wayeT 
his hand as a laſt adieu, and diſappeared. _ 
Our travellers had not gone far from the caſtle, 
the Baron ever and anon toſſing up his eyes to 
heaven and ' groaning; and Don Iſidor in mute 
contemplation hen Pierrot, touching Alphonſo 
on the arm, and making him one of his ſignificant᷑ 
becks to drop behind, ſays, in a low tone of voice, 
his eyes ſtaring, his mouth round as a circle, and 
his brows lifted up in aſtoniſhment, Anſwer, me, 
Senor, only two Cy which I ſhall put to 


wot you 


„ 
you—Ts this country all enchanted, or is it not! 
that is one? And who, tell me, who do you think 
that young cavalier is like? that is another. Let 
me ſee whether we be all bewitched, or whether 
it is me alone that the devil plays his pranks with, 
And is this, ſaid Alphonſo, the cauſe of your im- 
portant beckon to me to fall behind with you? 
To what end tend thoſe two ridiculous queſtions ? 
II tell you what, Senor, if you were to hang 
or burn me, I cannot but think that I am be- 
witched—for, when that youth appeared, and I 
firſt ſaw him, I wiped my eyes again and again 


and I doubted whether I was awake—But to the 


very laſt I was bewitched ; for, if I was not, how 
could he appear to me to be hs n Don 
ſidor ? 
Why, Pierrot, ſaid Alpbonſo, looking de 
in his face, are you out- of your ſenſes ? What 
ſtrange notion is now eg w in your .. 
noddle ? 
May I never live, replied Pierrot, if that young 
cavalier did not ſeem to me to be the very ſame 
man that carried away my lady, your mother, from 
her father's, near Talavera—that married her— 
that afterwards begat you—and that is now there 
riding before us! Nay, your honour need not ſtare, 


for to be ſure it is all bewitchment and ſorcery; 


5 for 
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for there is nothing about us here but conjurers, 
© magicians, ſpirits, and witches, and I wiſh we 


were well out of it: nay, for matter of that, I 
did not like your embracing the young fellow, 
who, for ought we know, may be ſomething bad, 
and has taken upon him that handſome ſhape only 
to hurt and deceive us : indeed, indeed, we ought 
to turn back, and not go the road he directed us. 
Alphonſo, ſeriouſly alarmed, ſpurred his horſe 


and rode up to the others, and in terms of affec- 


tion and tenderneſs deplored the inſanity of 
Plerrot, told them the whole of what had paſſed, 
and beſought them to examine him. Did I not 
tell you, faid the Baron to Don Ifidor; never did 
I fee ſo ſtrong a teſemblance—that of this youth 


to Gonſalvo is not gfeatet than that of Fernando 


to you. It is à ſtrange myſterious buſineſs— 
would that we could get to the bottom of it ! 
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Fee of Berger, 
the Baron, Don Iſidor, Father Thomas, and 


their attendants, remained at an inn, while Al- 
phonſo went to court. He firſt made it his bu - 
ſineſs to ſee his patron, Don Juan de Padilla, and 
beſought him to obtain for him a private audience 
of the king, to whom, he ſaid, he ſhould, in his 
preſence, unfold a buſineſs no leſs ſurpriſing. than 
horrible. The king, not leſs inclined to oblige, 
his miniſter than to ſerve. his favourite, inſtantly 


granted him the audience, in preſence of Don 
Juan. Alphonſo began by entreating his majeſty 
to believe, that nothing leſs than a buſineſs of the 


moſt ſerious moment could induce him to call 


upon his majeſty's attention in ſo very ſerious and 
urgent a manner, —He plighted himſelf to prove, 
to the eonviction of the world, one of the moſt exe- 
crable conſpiracies that ever was conceived by man 


in his moſt abandoned wickedneſs —a conſpiracy 
"3% 07 1190 | formed 
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formed againſt the honour, the fortunes, and 
the lives, of a houſe diſtinguiſhed in the ſer- 
vice of the crown of Caſtile - carried into effect 
concealed for many years, and at length diſcovered 
by means more than ordinary—by the interven- 
tion of the avenging hand of Heaven, He ſaid; 
that the affair was ſo intricate, ſo dependent on 4 
variety of proofs, and fo very difficult of expla- 
nation, that it would be neceſſary; as well for his 
majeſty's caſe as for the more perfect elucidation 
of it, to have the principal perſonages of it be- 
fore his majeſty: and he earneſtly entreated to 
have the liberty of bringing them on the morrow 
in attendance before him: one of them was Don 
- Ifidor, his father; another, the Reverend Father 
Thomas Auguſtino; the third, Baron de Rayo.— 
How |! ſaid Don Juan, Baron de Rayo! Has he 
not been dead, his eſtates confiſcated, and his titles 
extint? That the Baron's eſtates were confiſ- 
cated; and his blood attainted by Peter; ſaid Al- 
phonſo, is too true; but it is equally true that 
he lives, and that the attainder was taken off by 
our late king Henry: The conſpiracy and con- 
ſequent frauds and murder that led to that 

How murder | exclaimed the king. Even ſo, my 
liege - moſt foul murder, perhaps worſe, returned . 
2 . ſay, and I undertake at the, hazard 
O 2 of 
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of my life, and, what I value more, your majeſty's 
favour, to prove that the houſe of Rayo has ſunk 
beneath the hands of a villain and a murderer! . 

This is ſtrong language! ſaid the king. 

It is my liege, ſaid Don Juan, and ſuch as 1 
eld Alphonſo, ere he uttered it, was prepared 
to make good. 

- ben what is the ſcope of your enn demand? 

Eid the king. 
That the perſons I have named be permitted, 
on the morrow, to come before your majeſty, in 
preſence of Don Juan, and ſuch other perſons as 
your majeſty may think fit, there to lay defore you 
the whole of this tranſaction. 

J grant it, faid the king. 

May your faithful ſervant, ſaid Alphonſo, pre- 
fume to ſuggeſt the neceſſity of ſecreſy for the 
preſent ; Don Rodrigo is nearly concerned in the 

event, though not in the guilt. 

Enough, faid the king—To-morrow morning at 
ten o'clock, I will, for greater caution, be at 
Don Juan's houſe ; there we will hear of this ex- 
traordinary affair. 

On the morning, Alphonſo, attended by Don 
Ifidor, the Baron, and Father Thomas, repaired to 
Don Juan's, whg received them all with every 
mark of eſteem, and Wer Hi treated the Baron 

with 


S 


with diſtinguiſhed reſpect: they diſcourſed upon 
the buſineſs in hand, and Don Juan aſſured them 
of the king's reſolution to render . to the 
Baron. 

At the appointed time the king came, and with 
him the corregidor of Burgos. The king deſired 
Alphonſo to proceed. Alphonſo entreated that the 
Baron de Rayo might be permitted to explain the 
nature of the caſe. The Baran began from the very 

commencement, and after deprecating the impu- 
tation of egotiſm, if he ſpoke of himſelf, which 

the nature of the caſe demanded, gave a detail of 
the ſervices of himſelf and his family to the ſtate ;- 
relating various victories which had been ac- 

knowledged by the reigning kings to haye been 

gained over the enemies of the faith and ſtate, by 

his valour and wiſdom; for a proof of all which 

he referred to APs r and living evidence. 

He then deſcribed heroiſm and. achievements. 

of his ſon; and drew a picture of the ſufferings of 
him and his daughter, which affected the king 

extremely: he then adverted to his own miſeries 

his impriſonment—wanderings—wants—and fi- 

nally his reception by Don Iſidor. 

Here Alphonſo took up the affair, with an ac- 
count of the incidents at Valleſanto. | 

0 Iſidor then began with the Rory of the 
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ſearch—and laſtly, Father Thomas produced the 
ring, ſabre, crucifix, and dagger, and the papers 
found in the portmanteau, ſealed up; all of which 
they jointly and ſeverally ſwore to. 
Don Juan was aſtoniſhed. He ſaid, that the lead- 
ing circumſtances of the tale tallied exactly with 
facts in his recollection. He was intimate with 
Gonfalvo—knew his device—believed it was his 
ring—would certainly know his armour, as they | 
had often fought together - and he particularly re- 
collected, that the Marquis de Punalada ſud- 
denly retired from court ſoon ny the ee v 
ance of Gonſalvo. 
- From the letters, which were almoſt fallen ta 
pieces, were collected the following ſentences. 


LzTTER I. 


0 


Vou have not an hour to loſe, Gonſalvo— 
Padre Pablo will tell you all—-Haſte you away 
a moment's delay may put your wife beyond your 
power=-in the embraces of the K —. (4 


LeTTER 3 
lor the cat, but h he cc i pin of dt. 


There is a convent, with the prior of which 
I have ſome power —tird of my domeſtics will 
ns | > | . 1 
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attend you chere no other place affords you 
ſanQuary againft the ng repre luſt of — 
(meaning Fa ter). elite 


leren III. 


| Leave it to ans bo develope the air, to hs 
Baron,—All your property, papers, &c. I will 
ſecure for you. Depend on the continuation of 
11 yoo offices. © MEN 


Here the reid demanded nne there 
was any mark or ſignature by which to aſeeftain 
wil had been the writer of thoſe letters. 

My lord, ſaid the Baron, his majeſty and you 
will obſerye, that in this ſtrange diſcovery, evi» 
dently made under the directing hand of Heaven, 
preſumptive evidence is the utmoſt we can yet 
reach; the identity of the perſon murdered will 
he admittgd fu tly proved, when the ring, 
the armour, and the letters directed to Gonſalvo, 
found with the Neleton, the ſkull of which is ſplit 
tranſverſely, and the inſtrument lying in the place, 
are taken into conſideration, The queſtion then 
is, whether this. proof be or be not ſufficient to 
e your majeſty to ſet on foot an enquiry; 
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to call the Father Prior of the convent to account 
for that crowd of ſuſpicious circumſtances, and 


| thence to draw more ample proof of the guilt of 


the accuſed ? 
This, ſaid the king, is certainly reaſonable, 
The corregidor agreed with his majeſty. 
Your majeſty then ſees, continued the Baron, 
that the next conſideration will be, how to do this 
in ſuch a manner as to prevent the cunning-of 
thoſe concerned from rendering the enquiry abor- 
tive: and as I have turned the whole through my 
mind, and have conſidered it with ſo much the 
more attention, as I am. moſt concerned in the 
iſſue, I will, with your majeſty's permiſſion, ſuggeſt 
a plan which I truſt will meet with approbation. 
The corregidor deſired him to explain him- 
ſelf Wb | 
My ſcheme, ſaid the . is this, lade geg 
places let ſome of your lordſhip's moſt intelligent 
officers, duly authoriſed, proceed with us to the 
vaults, and there take full cognizance, and teſtify 
to your Jordſhip in writing what ſhall appear to 
them; let this, along with the teſtimony, of the 
reverend Father here, of Don Iſidor, and of Don 
Alphonſo, be made up into a record, and depoſited 
together with the ring, armour, ſabre, and letters, 
in the archives of N court; on this your ma- 
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jeſty will ground an order for the arreſt of all par- 
ties ſuſpected; and in the execution of this, care 
muſt be taken to prevent any impediments, by 
colluſion or otherwiſe, being thrown in the way 
of juſtice. To this end, while one armed foroe 
ſurrounds the caſtle of Punalada on one fide, and 
another the priory. on the other, we, with a 
choſen few. of your majeſty” 5 appointment, will 
enter the vault by the private paſſage and be ready 
to receive any one that might enter it through, the 
caſtle. I have many reaſons for expecting, from 
the execution of this plan, much ſucceſs, ſeeing 
that the ſudden concuſſion of unexpected fear, has 
often ſhaken from the ſoul of a hardened ſinner, a 
guilty ſecret, which the deliberate operations of 
Juſtice, nay torture itſelf, could not wring fronþ, 
him. 

The. corregidor Fo decke that notwitk⸗ 
ſtanding the miraculous tenor of the whole tranſ.-. 
action, every thing which had fallen from the 
Baron carried ſo much the ſterling weight of truth, 
as, joined with the evidence, and. his and the 
other witneſſes known integrity, ſerved to bear 
down all doubt of his ſincerity ; and he entirely 
approved of his plan for facilitating a full diſco- 
yery, and enſuring juſtice: and in concluſion 


added, 
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added, that he would appoint a proper berſon t ta 
go and hold the inqueſt deſired. | 

® The king, on MW art, aſſured the Baron, that 
on the proof of whathe had advanced being eſta. 
bliſhed (of which by'the by he had little doubt), 
every practicable reparation ſhould be made to 
him and his family : for, ſaid he, excluſive of the 


demand juſtice makes on me as a overeigh, I II 
ſhall think ſomething eſpecially due to the friend yall 
of Alphonſo. | cor 
Alphonſo, penetrated with gratitude, knelt and Do 
kiſſed the king's hand.—Long may John live the Th 
pride and glory of Caftile l exclaimed the Baron: cha 
the reſt pronounced a heart-felt amen; and che nee 
king and corregidor retired. pla 
* Don Juan kept them all that day at his houſe, tio 
and in the evening an officer arrived with a letter loſ: 
from the corregidor to the Baron; he had orders tha 
to proceed directly on the inqueſt: they reſolved ere 
to ſet out that night; but it was agreed that the ſpe 
ſervants ſhould remain behind, to * Inne: the 
ceflary ſpeculations. do! 
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valley: they proceeded to the bower, where, ac- 
cording to a prior determination, the Baron and 
Don Iſidor remained with the horſes, while Father 
Thomas, the officer, and Alphonſo, went to the 
chapel. Arrived at the mouth of the ſubterra- 
neous paſſage, they ſtruck a light, and found the 
place juſt as it had been left by them. The obſtruc- 
tions being now few, they got down without much 
loſs of time: Alphonſo ſoon found the little door 
that opened into the vault. The officer entered 
croffing himſelf, and was ſmote with horror at the 
ſpeQacle preſented to his view.— He examined 
the ſkull—the armour—every thing and took 
down an accurate account of the whoſt in writ- 
ing. In order to eſtabliſh the point of the rela- 
tive ſituation with the convent, Father Thomas 
opened the cemetery, and ſhewed him the bodies 
of che deceaſed fathers of the convent, which he 
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likewiſe exactly noted, and then again returned 
into the vault. Alphonſo then took out the key 
and opened the door at which the Baron had be- 
fore ſtopped at the ſuggeſtion of the prieſt. 

They entered now into a long vaulted gallery, 
which branched off tranſverſely on either fide the 
door: here they ſtopped to deliberate which way 
they ſhould turn, whether to the right branch or 
the left, While they were in this ſtate of ſuſ- 


penſe, their ears were ftruck with the notes of ſoft 


muſic, which ſeemed to come from the extreme 
end of the right branch of the yaulted gallery, 
They pauſed—the muſic died away. Never, ſaid 
Alphonſo, did I hear ſuch raviſhing ſounds |— 
They then, with as little noiſe- as poſſible, went 
forward :—again the muſic ſtruck up, and they 
could diſtinctly hear a female voice, as ſweet as 
that of ſeraphs, accompanied, by a guitar—it ſung 
by ſnatches the moſt tender, melancholy notes. 
They ſtood: and liſtened attentively, but could 
hear no diſtin words. At the concluſion of a 
ſtanza i it ceaſed, and a ſigh that would have rent 
the knotty heart of apathy itſelf, and extorted pity. 
from the remorſeleſs ſavage of the woods, followed 
it, —Alphonſo ſighed reſponſive, .,  . 

* again as cautiouſly as poſiible gept for- 
| ward, 
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ward, and at the end of the gallery found that it 
again branched off to the left,—At this inſtant 
they heard another ſigh, and preſently a voice, 
tuned by the hand of harmony itſelf, exclaimed : 
Oh bleſſed and moſt merciful redeemer ! when 
ſhall my ſoul take its flight, and ſhelter itſelf in 
thy boſom from the miſeries of this life ?—They 
took advantage of the ſpeaking to ſtep forward 
without giving alarm, and perceived before them 
a glimmering light faintly break acroſs the gal- 
lery. Alphonſo, who carried the lamp, laid it 
down at the turning; and they came to a- door, 
acroſs which near the top was cut a hole of 
about a foot long, and four or five inches broad, 
grated with ſmall bars of iron. Father Thomas 
ſtept forward, cautiouſly peeped in, and beckoned 
to the others to do the ſame. They beheld in a 
low gloomy chamber, which wanted nothing but 
height and windows to render it magnificent, a 
lady on her knees before a couch praying with 
eyes and hands devoutly uplifted to Heaven : 
her face, which they could diſtinctly ſee, bore 
every mark of dignity and beauty, but faded, and 
ſtrongly impreſſed with the veſtiges of | care, 
thought, and aflition—Her lips ceaſed to move 
the tears guſhed in torrents from her eyes - ſhe 
dropped her arms upon the canes then ſunk down 
' with 
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1 with her face between her hands, uttered a heart: 
rending ſigh, and remained motionleſs. Al- 

0 , phonſo's ſoul ſeemed forcing its paſſage” through 
4 his eyes, while his heart beat ſo ſtrongly as to 
C agitate his whole frame; and he breathed ſhort and 
hard. Father Thomas feared he might be heard; 
and drew him away—the officer contifiited to 
obſerve what paſſed within: Preſently a doot 
opened in the extreme end of the room, and he 
obſerved a large man ſeemingly of above the 
middle time of life enter ; he had a lamp in one 
hand, and a ſword in the other Fhe lady ſtarted; 
and, ſeeing him; aroſe and ſate down on the couch 

de joined her, and ſeating himſelf with an air of 
familiarity by her fide, addreſſed her with, Always 
in tears what, ſhall I be ever patient only to 
excite freſh inſult ?—ſhall I find you ſtill incorri- 
gible?—and does not the apprehenſions of my 
power yet ſubdue your ſtubborn ſoul ? 

Alas, my Lord! returned the lady, is a lapſe 
of ſo many, many years ſpent in this dreary cell 
under all the miferies of anxiety and incertitude— 
is the reſolute endurance of violence; inſult and 
opprobrious abuſe—is the firmneſs with which 
I reſiſted the active endeavours of your hireling 

prieſt, who betrayed his God, and uſed the ſacred 
privilegè of confeſſor to pour pernicious poiſon in 
1 a my 
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my ear, and act the Pandar's part—is the forti⸗ 
tude with which I reſigned my infant to that death 
with which you menace him, rather than wrong 
my moſt beloved Tord—are my vows ſolemnly 
made and regiſtered in Heaven—are the mortify. 
ing feorh with which J have always treated your 
proteſtations, and my contempt and hatred of your 
hideous perſon - are thoſe fervent petitions which 
now for many, many years I have every hour of 
the undiftinguiſhed day and night wafted to Hea- 
ven with the ſighs of an afflicted heart, to ſmite 
your guilty head and level it with the duſt—are 
all thoſe, I ſay, openly expreſſed and every day 
avowed, yet inſufficient to correct the preſump- 
tion of your heart, or convince you of the folly 
as well as wickedneſs of your hopes ?—Unhappy 
wretch | Pity for whofe weakneſs would counter- 
vail my indignation for any crimes leſs than 
yours—begone ! — or if nothing will eonvince 
your ſenſeleſs vanity, nor quell the fiend that 
works within you, but aſſurance ſealed with blood, 
take my life—But oh ! that would be mercy, an 
aR above the reach of your gloomy foul—Nay, . 
{rain all your cruelty to the utmoſt, let all the 
petty vengeance. of a baſe ſoul be let looſe- upon 
me, butceafe to torture me with repetition of your 
foul pollutgd vows, nor inſult the aſhes of my 
gas 7 murdered 
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murdered huſband; whoſe arm, when living, could 
have cruſhed you into duſt. 

Once for all then, hear me, madam, laid the 
man.— Here I ſolemnly ſwear— | 

How ſhalt thou ſwear? By what ?—unhappy 
man, who haſt already broken every tie that binds 
man to man, every bond that connects the crea- 
ture with its creator; who haſt ſo far outſtripped 
all precedent of fin, as to leave your crimes with- 
out a name, and run beyond the pale even of 
Heaven's mercy. 

If then, interrupted he, if there be yet lest in 
Heaven's mercy one ray of hope to gleam upon 
my foul, may it be cut off, and conſign me to 
utter darkneſs if I do not now once for all ſpeak 
the irrevocable purpoſe of my mind my firm, 
unalterable reſolve—Your ſon, as I have already 


told you, convicted of treacherous deſigns againſt 


think! nor beap new perdition on your ſoul 


my caſtle and my life, now awaits his doom in 
chains. 


Unhappy bl 3 the lady=—think, 


think that all is not treachery which the coward 
ſuſpicion of a guilty heart proclaims ſo—What ! 
was his talking with a few armed men treachery t 

Nay, interrupted the man; but he mentioned a 


* 


What 
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What name ? exclaimed the lady exultingly— 
Oh, mother of mercy ! perhaps it may—Oh if 
there were a name, the very ſound of which would 
blaſt open the gates of your concealment—dart 
vengeance quick as the piercing lightening 


through your caſtle—and hurl you from your 


blind ſecurity — Even now, ſpite of yourſelf, you 


betray your baſe fears—and (rare union of coward- 
ice. and raſhneſs !)while you tremble at the lion's 


roar indulge in cruel ſport, and goad i its young-one | 


in the cage. 
Hear me, proud woman interrupted the man 
haftily—hear me, nor diſturb me with your 


raving—By that oath which i've juſt ſworn, be 


dies !—One. r hing, and that you know, can 
ſave him. 

Then let him die—a ſon of the houſe x You 
knows how to die, but cannot know diſhonour— 
nor can Heaven receive a more delightful ſacrifice, 


than that of a virtuous ſon immolated at the ſhrine 


of his parent's honour. 

By Heavens, he ſhall gie before you 5 
And think'ſt thou, monſter, fooliſh as | depraved! 
that my ſoul, elevated by the dignity of virtue above 
the common feelings of our nature, and cheered by 


% 


the all-ſuſtaining voice of religion, can, after yi el d- 1 


ing up the life of my child, ſtoop to tremble at the 


manner of his death ?—No, let it be! and draw 
| P from . 
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from it, and from your own ſeelings, this inflfuc- 
tion, that as there is no circumſtance too trivial 
to ftrike terror to the heart of guilt; fo there is 


no calamity, however horrible to man's nature, 


that the firm ſoul of virtue and religion cannot 


look fearlefs in the face, and ſuffer with a ſmile, 


One week, ſaid he riſing, I allow you for deli- 
liberation: at the end of that time ſhould'ſt 


thou remain ſtubborn, though my own death 
ſhould go hand in hand with it, and eternal 


perdition wait on death, it ſhall be done!—Then 
moving to the door, and caſting at her a look full 


of horror and fury, he faid ſternly, Think upon 


it! and withdrew. 
For one week then, ſaid the lady, I ſhall not be 


afflicted with the ſight of you—Oh happy truce, 


worthy a rich ſacrifice ! 


Remember, ſaid he returning, a week By 
Heavens but a week !—and again retired, 
The lady then threw herſelf down upon the 
couch, wept bitterly, and remained immoveable 
The prieſt then withdrew and brought away the 


others, ſaying, it was probable that nature ex- 


hauſted was finking into ſleep. 

And who may thoſe people be? ſaid the officer. 

—Huſh, ſaid the priefty Jet us begone They re- 

turned! into the vault, and ſhut the door after them. 
Tas 2 Be 
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Be particular, faid the prieſt to the officer, in 
noting the converſation you have juſt heard. 

I'ſhall, ſaid the officer :—this armour we muſt 
bear away — it is the cortegidor” s ordert the 
reſt I can well report. ; 

Every thing paſſed with the ſecrecy they wiſh- 
ed: they found the Baron and Don Ifidor with the 
horſes, and motinting; were out of the valley by 
day-break;, | 

As they wetit along Father Thi, in whole 
mind the expiration of the week appeared with 
all its horrors, preſſed then to haſten” forward, 
telling them in general terms, that if they were 
not back in a week, dreadful conſequences might 
enſue—and as it was full four days journey to 
Burgos, at the common rate of travelling, it was 
found expedient to put their horſes to the puſh. . 

The Baron could not comprehend what Fa- 
ther Thomas meant, nor would the latter tell 
| him, but amuſed him with a ſtory of his own J 


| % bRion, The truth was, Father Thomas know 
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ing the warm; impetuous temper of the E 
Was afraid to tell him what paſſed in the vault, 
leſt it ſhould rouſe him to ſome” act of riſhneſs 
that might defeat all their projects, and had en- 
joined Alphonſo and the officer to be filent on 
chat head. * | 
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Then arrived at Burgos on che evening Fg me. 
third day; and the urgency of the cafe being a 
ſufficient excuſe, the officer that night made a 
faithful report to the corregidor, and Don Juan 
hearing the whole went to the King. —They 
viewed the armour, and Don Juan having it 
cleaned in the proper places, ſaid, he would bear 
witneſs to its being Gonſalvo's. The prieſt then 
gave an exact account of the ſcene in the lady's - 
chamber—The King was horror ſtruck—Never, 
ſaid he, have I heard of ſuch accumulated guilt— 
The Baron was like a perſon bereft of his ſenſes—he 
| meditated—attempted to ſpeak—pauſed—ftarted 
—ſmote his breaſt—caſt up his eyes to Heaven— - 
groaned aloud— The King perceived his agitation, 
and was much affected. It muſt be, ſaid the 
Baron at laſt, with difficulty getting forth his 

rds—it muſt be ſhe—itis, it is my daughter ! 


Andi that youth to whom we ſpoke at the caſtle is 


her ſon, Fernando is her ſon ; then turning to 
the King, and bending his aged knee—Oh Sire! 
can thy heart, which neyer has known ſorrow but 
by the name, conceive the pangs of an old man, 
on whoſe grey head it has pleaſed Heaven to 
ſhower down ſorrows, thick as it-ſends the hail 
upon the earth—canſt ghou in this moment of 
* when the ** of his misfortunes break- 


* 
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ing emits one ray of light - when all his hopes, 
hang on the flight tenure of a tyrant and a mur- 
derer's will—canſt thou ſympathize with him in 
his feelings, and with a virtuous ſketch of the 
imagination beguile yourſelf into his condition? 
Here the king, much affected, Cendeavoured to 
raiſe him. Ves thou canſt, continued the Baron; 
I ſee it—heaven-born pity beams in your eyes, 
and through them ſpeaks conſolation to my heart. 
Oh Baron, interrupted the king, riſe! Ah no, my 
liege ! let old Rayo, who has often made the infi- 
dels and enemies of Caſtile bow the knee before 
your grandfire's throne, here cling to the ground 
till his boon be granted, I grant it, faid the 
king, giving him his hand—Rifſe, Baron, I beſeech 
you. 

My boon, then, ſaid the Baron ring, is, that 
this very night meaſures may be taken to ſecure 
the prior and heads of the convent of Valleſanto, 
and the Marquis of Punalada with his domeſtics. 

I will not only do fo, faid the king, but will 
even take it as a favour if Don Juan will go 
along with you, Don Juan cheerfully afſented, 


and received orders to direct three troops of horſe - 


to hold themſelves inſtantly in readineſs to march, 


Meantime, faid the king, I ſhall ſend for the 
| P3 arch- 
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archbiſhop of Toleds to attend. me, in order to 
get his warrant, without which I ſhould not wiſh 
to touch the convent. | 
The next morning all marched properly in- 
ſtructed and authoriſed; the Baron and his party 
going out of the city by a different route from 
Don Juan and the troops. On the evening of 
the fourth day they reached the valley, and ac- 
cording to the plan ſettled between them, the 
| Baron and Don Iſidor and two troops went round 
by, the Villayerde road to the caſtle, while one led 
by] Don Juan, and attended by Father Thomas and 
Alphonſo, went towards the convent, where, after 
giving proper inſtructions to the commanding offi 
cer, they left them, and proceeded to the chapel, 
remoyed the uſual impediments, and found their 
way into the vault, Here having viewed every 
thing, Alphonſo drew forth the key, opened the 
door, entered the tranſverſe paſſage, and proceeded. 
gently towards the door that looked inta the lady 8 
chamber. They perceived her lying aſleep upon 
a couch, and a lamp burning on a table by her 
* ſide. Here they impatiently waited the found of 
x the trumpet from the caſtle- gate, each ſtraining 
| his eyes to get a view of the lady's face, yet daring 
| not to make a noiſe, At length the wiſhed-for 
— | | ſignal » 
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ſignal was given the trumpet ſounded—an uni- 


verſal clamour and noiſe was heard at a diſtance 


The lady ſtill flept—A clanking of chains was diſ- | 


tinguiſhed approaching the chamber on the far ſide; 
and the door flying open, the man ſeen before ap- 
peared dragging along the-ground by the hair, with 
one hand, the unfortunate Fernando, who being 
ſhackled could not ſtand, and in the other brandiſh- 
ing a ſabre, while fury, wildneſs and terror rendered 
his countenance beyond expreſſion horrible Here, 
Madam! ſaid he, dragging the youth to the foot 
of the couch the hour is come, and your ſon is 
brought to die at your feet — The lady ſuddenly 
. ſtarted from her fleep, ſcreeched, threw dern 
upon her ſon, and ſwooned. 

Vou have now, ſaid he * F ernando, Foo: 
treaſon to my doors, and M fi that you ſhould 
die: to make vengeance more complete, I will 
wait till your mother revives to behold it. Al- 
phonſo could no longer reſtrain himſelf, but ruſh. 
ing againſt the door ſplintered it to pieces. — 


Villain! cried he, hold your murderous band, or 


this inſtant thou dieſt ! 

The Marquis ſtarted at the word—and looked 
yp. At the ſight of Alphonſo the ſword fell from 
his hand—his hair ſtood eret—his knees knocked 

n . other his face aſſumed the very 


T 
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image of death—he was bereft of ſpeech with he 


agony of his fear, and his eyes glared without 
any appearance of motion——At length he 
threw himſelf proſtrate on his face, and fell into 
a ſwopn. ; | 

Meantime the lady, aſſiſted by Don Juan, came 
to herſelf—and ſtared wildly round her.—ls he 
dead? ſaid ſhe—Oh no! Is not this he? Alas! I 


have not ſeen my child theſe many years |—She 


then looked down eagerly on her ſon, who, on his 


part, ſeeing his friend Alphonſo, exclaimed in 


eeſtaey Good God!] is this my Alphonſo ?— 
Surely it is—Ah! where, Alphonſo ! where is the 
Baron de Rayo ?—Hah !-—where—what faidft 


thou, my child? did you ſay the Baron de Rayo? 


it cannot be—Ah, no my father—my beloved 
father is long ſince numbered with the dead 
elſe I ſhould not be here, nor you my child. No 
—my father is now in company with thoſe chriſ- 
tian heroes, whoſe valour and virtues adorned 
human nature, ſinging hymns of glory to the 
Moſt High! 

While this was paſſing in the ſubterranean part 
of the caſtle, the officer had ſummoned, in the 
king's name, the lord of the caſtle to open the 
gates.—The Marquis, who had, in his conſter- 


Toon at the firſt account of their arrival, pro- 
| ceeded 
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ceeded to the act of deſperation already mentioned, 
was ſought for in vain over the caſtle - Aitend- 
ants ran up and down—and the Prior, perceiving 
the convent gate beſieged by a troop, immedi- 
ately betook himſelf to his wonted paſſage to ſeek 
the Marquis :—his route lay through the left 
branch of the vaulted gallery already mentioned, 
and thence along by the door of the lady's cham- 
ber. Hearing a noiſe of words, he thought the 
Marquis was there, and in his precipitation burſt, 
into the chamber, juſt, as the lady had ended her. 
laſt ſentence. Nothing could exceed his aftoniſh- 
ment—he ſtarted back—but ſhe ſaw him, and 
breaking off ſuddenly—Hah ! officious pandar, 
ſaid ſhe, art thou come to help thy lord and maſ- 
ter, and fill up the meaſure of thy iniquities by 
new butcheries ? Father, ſaid Don Juan, ſtepping 
up to him, I arreſt you in the name of the king. 
Then turning to Alphonſo, and pointing to the 
Marquis, who ſtill lay proftrate—Lift up that re- 
creant lord, and let us bring them both from this 
place towards the caſtle, which it ſhould ſeem lies 
this way. They then lifted up the Marquis, who 
opening his eyes, ſtared at Alphonſo, and bellow- 
ed out aloud It is, it is the murdered Gonſal vo 
They hurried him and the prior ſuddenly through 
the door by which his lordſhip had entered, while 
N | ; the 
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the lady, whoihad'all along kept her eyes fixed on 


her ſon Fernando, at the name of Gonfalvo, caſt 


up her eyes and caught aſide glimpſe of Alphonſo, 
juſt as he puſhed the Marquis through the door. 
She inſtantly ſcreamed aloud - ſtarted from the 
body of her ſon, and calling out, My huſband! 
my huſband ! flew towards Alphonſo—while he 
and Don Juan were beyond meaſure ſhocked and 
aſtoniſhed. Don Juan apprehending her to be 
delirious laid hold of her, and with ſome reſiſt. 
ance on her part brought her back to the couch, 
She ſcreamed and ſtruggled violently.-Oh vil- 
Kin! villain! are you too a murderer ?. and will 
you keep me from my long loſt lord whom I 
thought dead? She then pauſed, and turning tg 
him faid, Is he indeed alive, or has my fight been 
bleſſed with tlie ſhade of my beloved? For Hea- 
ven's fake, dear Jady, ſaid Non Juan, compoſe 
yourſelf, and prepare your mind for news that 
will delight you; for though your huſband be 


not alive, your deliyerance from the tyrant is at 


hand, and all will yet be well. Juſt at theſe 
words they heard a great noiſe -I muſt go, ſaid 
Don Juan, my preſence may be neceſſary.— 
Good heavens | ſaid the lady, looking earneſtly 
at him, is not this Alas] my recollection is 
gone, and time and grief have effaced names from 
15 8 my 
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my memory Were you not a friend of Gon- 
ſalvo's? I was. —Vour name? Don Juan de 
Padilla. The ſame, ſaid ſhe. Does my father 
live? ſaid the eagerly—.He does, replied Don 
Juan—T muſt away and will bring him to 
you ſoon. 


Then faid ſhe, I have yet a father and a child 


but T have loſt my huſband !' yet, bleſſed be he 


that hath in the general wreck of our houſe ſpared 


me what he hath. 

Don Juan at length found his way, directed by 
the noiſe, through a long, dark -· vaulted gallery, 
which led him into a ſmall cloſet, whence, follow- 
ing the ſound, he paſſed through ſeveral cham- 
bers, till at laſt he came to a large hall, where 
he found the Marquis and the Prior ſurrounded 
by a crowd of ſoldiers and domeſtics, to whom 
the Baron was explaining the nature of the affair, 
and the manner of the diſcovery of the Marquis's 
villainy—while he ſate creſt-fallen, with his head 
dropped upon his breaſt—and the Prior endeavour. 
ed to expoſtulate with the Baron, and throw 
the whole odium of the buſineſs upon the Mar- 
quis. 

The entrance of Don Juan put an end to 
che whole cabal—he ordering the Marquis and 
Prior ta be confined in ſeparate places, to pre- 

vent 
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vent any colluhve arrangement with go to 
their confeſſion. 

Fear not, ſaid the Prior, I will confeſs all— 
Here I ſhake off all that falſe lenity which has hi- 
therto reſtrained me from diſcovering this bad 
man's guilt: every thing that I know, from the 
beginning to this minute—even the little ſhare of 
ſin that I have had by winking ſo long at it, 
ſhall be candidly and without reſerve laid be- 


ſore you. 


Here the Marquis ſtarted, like one ſuddenly 
rouſed from ſleep—— To the king's mandate, 


faid he, addreſſing Don Juan, I bow with due ſub- - 


miſſion, and ſhall attend you, Sir, whitherſoever 
you ſhall be ordered to lead me: but let not the 
calm artifice, the monkiſh ſubtilty of that wretch, 
heap more guilt upon me than is properly my own. 
What ſhare he has had in my misfortunes you ſhall 
all ſoon knaw. Then will you ſee what miſchiefs 
may lurk beneath the monkiſh cowl. Heaven 
incenſed, demands expiation of a foul offence, and 
ſhall have it - if the moſt unequivocal avowal and 
ample confeſſion, rendering to the laſt letter of 


truth juſtice to him and to myſelf can lead to it. 


To this end I will draw up, and afterwards ſign in 


preſence of you all, a full, conſeſſion of this dark 


affair, 
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affair. Let me have but two hours to myſelf for 
the purpoſe, undiſturbed in my cloſet. 

After conſulting together, it was agreed that 
he ſhould be allowed: the time required, but not 
in his cloſet. Pen, ink, and paper, were there- 
fore allowed him in a room in a diſtant wing of 
the caſtle, where he could get at no papers or 
evidences to deſtroy them—while guards were 
ſtationed beneath the windows and at the door. 
Mean time they entered his cloſet, where they 
locked up and ſealed all his papers—They then 
proceeded- to the vault, where the young Fer- 
nando was releaſed, and the Baron once more 
preſſed to his boſom his long-t6ſt daughter. 

When the indeſcribable emotions of paternal 
affection and filial reverence had a little ſubſided 
into calmneſs, they led her forth into the upper 
part of the caſtle, where, the unaccuſtomed air 
and light overcoming her, ſhe ſwooned, and was 
put to bed by a female attendant of the caſtle; 
while the Baron, Don Juan and the reſt conti- 
nued their fearch, and were aſtoniſhed at the num, 
ber of vaults and ſubterraneous paſlages which 
lay in all directions round the foundations of the 
caſtle and convent. They concluded by clofing 
up the vault where the bones of Gonſalvo lay, till 


arrange- 
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arrangements ſhould be made for a proper in- 
terment. . 

Three hours had been thus ſpent, when they 
returned to the hall, and finding that the Marquis 
had not yet come forth, proceeded ta the room 
Where he was: they knocked at the door, and re- 
ceiving no anſwer, opened it, and found the un- 
happy man covered with blood, and in the ago- 
nies of death They raiſed him up, and he expired. 
He had cut the great artery of the neck entirely 
a-croſs, and ſo had rendered aſſiſtance, had it 
been at hand on the minute, ineffectual. A pa- 
per freſh written, and ſigned by him, lay on the 
table. Don Juan took it up, and delivered it to 
Father Thomas, who read it aloud in the follows 
ing words : 
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- CHAP. XIII. 
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Tuts caſtle was once a nunnery, and is coeval 
with the convent of Vallefanto; this will account 
for the number of fubterraneous paſſages which 
unite them? in an invaſion of the Moors they 
took poſſeſſion of it, and diſperſed the nuns, after 
having violated their chaſtity; One of my an- 
ceſtors drove them hence, and got the eſtate from 
the king as the reward of his valour: hence the 
convent became in ſome ſort under the dominion 
of the lord of this caſtle, who, by various en- 
trenchments on the rights of the church, got at 
laſt the ſole appointment of prior to the convent. 
The monſter who is now prior was bred by my 
father's charity about this caſtle, a mendicant 
child; he was the companion of my youth, the 
depoſitory of my ſecrets— the confidant. and 
agent of my amours z. and when by my father's 

deſire he took the habit, he became my con- 
ſeſſor. | 
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On my coming to the eſtate I kept him in my 
family, intending to give him the priory on the 
death of the then incumbent. Meantime I mar. 
ried, and found in the Marchioneſs a moſt tender 
and affectionate companion, and a gentle cor. 
rector of my vices. I was happy :—but the enemy 
of mankind envied me my bliſs, and in the ſhape 
of that friar plunged me into 1 
endleſs perdition ! 

Gonſalvo brought his wife to Toledo—I ſaw 
her, and was ſmitten with her beauty—yet for a 
time I had virtue enough to reſiſt the flame. 1 
confeſſed it to Father Pedro. Again I told— 
again bewailed my miſery, and lamented the 
fame that conſumed me.— He uſed his endeavours 
t mitigate it, by letting in at firſt a ray of ſinful 
hope. Here I firſt ſtumbled - and never recovered 
myſelf till I fell into the abyſs of guilt, in which 
you ſee me: with the ſubtle caſuiſtry of a church 
logician, he refined away the criminality of adul- 
terous indulgence, by oppoſing it to the ſin of 
ſuicide, for ſo he denominated my forbearing, at 
the riſk of my life and health, which were obvi- 
ouſly. declining. He laid a plan: —even now, 
after an interval of twenty years ſpent in buffet- 
ing the aſſaults of conſcience, my blood runs 
cold to think of it! He not only deviſed the diabo- 
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lical plan, but he aided in the execution of it. 
The Marchioneſs was in the way—ſhe fell fick— 
the reverend father found her a phyſician, and ſhe 
died. The prior of this convent fell ſick, and 
died alſo. 

Hitherto all fell out, or rather was conducted 
to the accompliſhment of the chief plot Gon- 


+ falvo was made to believe that the king looked 


with an eye of luſt upon his wife, and intended 
to raviſh her from him: I was his cloſe counſel- 

lor and friend, and perſuaded him to carry her 
away with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and depoſit her 
in a nunnery, which 1 told him was here. The 
Father was their guide I haſtened to the caſtle, 
while he conducted them to the convent, and by 
a private door let them through the convent into 
the cemetery, from which, he ſaid, the lady ſhould 


paſs into the nunnery. She was accordingly led 


into a remote room of this caſtle near the paſſage 
to the cemetery, while I went forward with two 
aſſaſſins, hired for the purpoſe by the ptieſt.— 
We led Gonſalvo into that vault where his body 


was found, and as he ſtooped to enter (his great 


height making him ſtoop more than us, and he 


"conſequently being more expoſed), one of the aſ- 
 Caflins (mote him with a ſabre, and ſplit his ſkull. 
Wich the prieſt's help we took a ſhell and ſome : 
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boards from, the cemetery, and putting him in 
buried him on the ſpot. When this was done, the 
prieſt whiſpered me privately, that our ſafety de- 
manded the death of the aſſaſſins, He did not al- 
low me time to deliberate, but turning ſuddenly 
round plunged a dagger into the breaſt of him 
that was neareſt, and then aſſaulting the other, 
who reſiſted, 1 Ade him with my ſword 
on the inſtant. / | 
The virtue of the lady ſet her above all my 
efforts. The officious churchman propoſed force. 
l attempted it, but in vain—the feeble efforts of 
a weak woman were ſufficient to beat me from 
that object, for the attainment of which I had 
' waded through a ſea of blood. 

By bribing the nurſe 1 got her child into my 
hands Fernando is he—! daily threatened him 
with death if ſhe did not comply. In vain—ſhe 
relifted—and remains as pure in perſon as in 
foul. | 

By a feigned tale to the King I got all the fa- 
mily eſtates confiſcated, and put in my poſſeſſion. 
If my crimes admit of any mitigation, let it not 
be forgot that I ſaved Baron de Rayo from 
Peter's fury; who, incenſed with the Baron's 
haughtineſs, would, but for me, have put him to 
death, —Let this ſpeak in fayour of my inno- 
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cent daughter. —Fernando's nurſe lives—ſhe is 
— 
PUNALADA. 

Here the knocking at the dook cut off the reſt, 
and left them in doubt about the nurſe; 

3 

Don Juan ordered the domeſtics, who were at 
hand, to take the body of the Marquis—then 
ſealed the papers in preſence of all, and gave ſtrict 
orders to keep the Prior in cuſtody. He then 
took Fernando, who was ſo bewildered with the 
wonders of the day that he ſcarcely knew whether 
what paſſed was reality or a dreain, by the hand, 
and faluted him by the name of Gonſalvo, con- 
gratulating him at the ſame time on the fortu- 
nate diſcovery of his parents, and his certain ac- 
ceſſion to rank and fortune. The Baron, little 
leſs bewildered, looked at Fernando, and ever and 
anon graſped his hand with a tenderneſs mixed 
ſometimes with aſtoniſhment, and ſometimes with 
doubt. 


While they were making the proper arrange 


ments for ſecuring every thing is abide the King's 
pleaſure, a woman came in and informed them 
that the lady had recovered from the fit, but was 
delirious. The Baron and Fernando immediately 
proceedel to her chamber—Come hither, my 
Tot Q 2 | father, 
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father, ſaid ſhe, and give your daughter a laſt 
blefling—and you, my ſon, to Fernando, come and 
take mine. 

Why? my child, ſaid the * kneeling 
down by her—why a laſt bleſſing ? This ſickneſs, 
produced by the ſhocks and ſurpriſes of the day, 
and the change of air, will ſoon wear off, and 
days of happineſs will yet attend you. Never, my 
father—oh never ! I have ſeen that which aſſures 
me— What have you ſeen, my Maria? Oh my 
moſt beloved and moſt reſpected fire | think not 
that from any delirium of the mind, any temporary 
weakneſs of intellect, proceeds what I am to tell 
you—it is, it is true—As I do live, I ſaw my 
Henry, my huſband ! In that hideous vault I this 
day ſaw him ſo lovely ſo graceful - ſo majeſtic, 
as when firſt you bleſſed me with the words, 
* Gonfalvo ſhould be mine.” Calm, my dear, faid 
the Baron tenderly—calm thoſe violent agitations, 
which proceed from error, an error which I can 
explain, and will effectually. He whoſe figure has 


Ao deceived you, is the ſon of Don Iſidor de Haro, 
your couſin and Gonſalvo's, but ſo exactly the 
counterpart of my ſony that I never ſee him with- 
out aſtoniſhmentlgftis likeneſs ſtruck the guilty 
Marquis into a paroxyſm of horror that ſhook rea- 
ſon from its feat, and made him his own accuſer. 

Iſidor 
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Iſidor lives, then? ſaid ſhe. He does, replied the 
Baron; the friend, the ſupport, and the protection 
of your father's age ; and to this ſon of his we owe, 
under God, the diſcovery of this horrid affair. As 
ſoonas reſt has fitted you for a new ſurpriſe, you ſhall 
ſee them both, and hear every thing : meantime, 
my child, let this aſſurance appeaſe the perturba- 
tion of your mind, and try and take ſome reſt, 
You are now ſafe, continued he, reſcued from the 
raviſher and murderer's hands ; reſtored to light, 
to life, to family and friends—bend in gratitude 
to that God, who, by a ſignal and miraculous 
interpoſition, hath brought about your deliver- 
ance, 

Theſe words drew tears from her eyes ſhe 
ſunk in grateful humility into her bed—took her 
father's hand and kiſſed it—then her ſon's — 
and, turning without ſaying a word, left them to 
depart. 

Meantime an account of the Marquis 8 death 
and the arreſt of the Prior reached the convent— 
all there was uproar—the guard would let no one 
paſs.— At length a requiſition was ſent from the 
young lady there, to be permitted to paſs to the 
caſtle and ſee her father, dead — This was 
readily granted. She hs a through 
the court-yard, and gritered the great hall in 
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a ſtate of diſtraction, calling aloud on her father 

She paſſed by Don Iſidor, Don Juan, and every 

one who met her, without ſeeming conſcious of 

their preſence—At length ſhe met Alphonſo—at 

ſight of him ſhe ſtopped ſhort, and ſtared with a 

fixed attention; — her boſom heaved—her colour 

ſhifted from red to white, and back again ;—her 

limbs trembled, and ſhe was falling when he 

caught her in his arms. She remained inſenſible 

for ſome time —at length recovering, ſhe again 

regarded him with a ſteady gaze, and in a deep 

piercing tone ſaid, Then thou art he, and the pre- 

diction is accompliſhed —the houſe of Punalada is 

in ruins !— Then breaking from him, Shew me, 

25 ſhew me, ſaid ſhe, where my father is ! and darted 

$2 _— from their ſight. | 
_ | That day Don Juan and Alphonſo, with one 
troop of horſe, and the Prior their priſoner, ſet out 
for Burgos, as well to lay the whole before the 
King, 2s procure a proper conveyance to remove 
the lady from the caſtle. The King was horror- 
| ſtruck and aſtoniſhed—he forthwith called a coun- 
cil, of which the Archbiſhop of Toledo made 
part, in which it was determined that the Prior 
ſhould be handed over to the grand inquiſitor— 
that the attainder of Gonſalvo ſhould be entirely 
eraſed from the records of the court—that the 
| aitle - 
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title of Punalada ſhould be extinguiſhed, and the 
Marquis's whole fortunes confiſcated—and that fo 
much of them as had before belonged: to the Baron 
and Gonſalvo, together with one half of his own 
original eſtate, reſerving a ſmall annuity for his 
daughter, ſhould paſs over to the Baron and his 
iſue—the King reſerving the other half to him- 
ſelf, to beſtow on Alphonſo. That day proclama- 
tion was made of the Marquis's death, attainder 
and forfeiture, and of the reinveſtiture of the Ba- 
ron, with his eſtate, rank, and titleQ. 

They returned to the eaſtle of Panalada, with a 
carriage of the King's to convey the lady to 
court, the King being deſirous of offering her 
every mark of diſtinction, and à vehicle for the 


remains of Goyſalvo, When they arrived 


they found that Don Rodrigo had been there, 
and, on being refuſed admiſſion to his uncle's 
-cloſet, and poſſeſſion of the caſtle, had ſet off in a 
rage, threatening them all with the indignation of 
the King—that the Marquis's body had been 
conſigned to the earth with the ignominy attached 
to ſuicide—and that the lady was recruited, and 
not only willing, but deſirous to quit the caſtle. 
When Alphonſo was, aſter proper precaution, 
introduced to ber, her aſtoniſhment was greater 
than ever it was before—She: knew not what to 
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think-—what to ſay—or how to conduct herſelf— 
She looked at every one round her in turn, to read 
in their faces ſome ſolution of a myſtery that ſhe 
could not help thinking was involved in it—Her 
huſband, her beloved Gonſalvo ſtood before her— 
Aſtoniſhment drank up her tears—ſhe could not 


cry—yet ſhe would if ſhe could, to eaſe her heart. 


With much difficulty at length ſhe faltered out, 
Is this then, really, the ſon of Don Iſidor de 
Haro? and is Fernando mine, or is it done to 
mock me?— The Baron looked grave—Don Iſi- 
dor more ſo—lIt is fo, ſaid ſhe—yetit's ftrange. It 
is the will of God, ſaid the Baron, and ſhall we 
ſinfully preſume to ſcan it? No, ſaid ſhe, no, how- 


ever irreconcileable it may be to our weak ſenſes, 
it muſt be right Here ſhe pauſed. This conſu- 


ſion of reſemblance, ſaid ſhe, Don Iſidor, points 
dut that union which ſhould always ſubſiſt between 


our children; therefore ſuffer me to treat Al- 


phonſo, and this our fon, as equally our children. 
You ſpeak my very ſoul, madam, ſaid Don Iſidor, 
for my attachment to your ſon is not leſs than 
yours to mine; and there ſeems already to ſubſiſt 
between them the affection of brothers. The 
youths were delighted—all parties were as happy 
as their different circumſtances may be ſuppoſed 
to admit of, Preparations were made for 
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their departure — The Baron got the remains of 
Gonſalvo, even to the duſt in the cheſt, carefully 
put into a coffin, and laid in the vehicle, Then 
after ſeeing the King's officers take poſſeſſion and 
ſeal down every thing, the Baron, Father Thamas ' 


and Don Iſidor got with the lady into the carriage 
and -proceeded towards Burgos, while Alphonſo 
and his friend Fernando rode by their ſide. 
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ſtroke given, and ſmote the rufſian to the ground; 
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Ir was pretty far advanced in the night of the 


fourth day before they came near the city: Al- 
phonſo and Fernando, taken up with reflection and 


mutual congratulations on their happineſs, dropped 
behind, and had fallen into converſation on the 


beauty of the night and the brightneſs of the 


moon, when, juſt as the carriage turned the corner 
at the extreme end of an olivary, and got out of 
hearing, a band of armed ruffians ruſhed from the 
covert of the trees upon the two youths, who 
had no perſon to aid them in reſiſtance but Pier- 


rot. Before they were prepared to defend them- 
ſelves, one of the ruffians from behind buried a 
dagger in the ſhoulder of Alphonſo, and felled him 


to the earth, Fernando on the inſtant ſaw the 


he then vigorouſly attacked the reſt, and Pierrot 
coming up to his aid beat them off all but three, 
who lay weltering under the wounds given them 


by Fernando. Pierrot then purſued and ſtopt the 
coach, relating at the ſame time what had paſſed 


Don 
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Don Aiphonſo, ſaid he, is killed, and we may all 
at once put an end to n The lady ſcreamed 
Don Iſidor burſt from the carriage, and, fol- 
lowed by the Baron, ran up to the field of action, 
and found Fernando weeping over the body of 
Alphonſo: — Alas, my brother, my brother, my 
friend ! but one inſtant ſooner and I ſhould have 


faved you— Oh! would to Heaven the dagger 


had met my heart inſtead of yours: but, unhappy 
that I am, I ſaw the blow but time enough to 
revenge, and ſave my own worthleſs life, while 
thine is loſt, Where, ſaid Don Iſidor, where is my 


boy?—where is my Alphonſo ?—Let us lift bim, * 


up, ſaid the Baron; perhaps life my yet be in him. 
Gallop forward, ſaid Father Thomas to Pierrot, 
and ſee if there be a houſe at hand, to which we can 


carry him; and go you and bring a ſurgeon directly 


—perhaps ſomething may yet be done. Juſt at this 
inſtant, a patrole of the Ronda “ came up mount. 
ed. The Baron hailed them—Here hath been 
murder committed, ſaid he; have you got a light? 
—Yes, ſaid the officer, and diſplaying a dark lan- 
tern diſmounted and examined thoſe on the 
ground. Alphonſo was bleeding profuſely; they 
lifted him up, tore off his coat, and perceived that 
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the wound had entered his ſhoulder-blade very 
deep : they did their wpmoſt to ſtop the effuſion of 
blood, and the captain of the troop being in- 
formed by one of his people, that the carriage 
in waiting belonged to the King, drew forth a 
| leathern bottle with wine, and poured ſome of it 
down Alphonfo's throat—He ſoon exhibited fome 
light tokens of life, his pulſe moved. They 
brought him to the carriage, where they found 
Donna Maria inconſolable; and by the direction 
of the officer moved forward to an inn not far 
diſtant, while he and his men took charge of the 
wounded ruffians, and brought them after. 

© Alphonſo was laid on a bed at the inn with 
little ſymptom of life—a ſurgeon ſoon attended, 
and declared that it was impoffible he could re- 
cover. Donna Maria was diſtracted, and, im- 
pelled by an unaccountable feeling which over- 
came form, hung upon him and kiſſed his clay- 
cold lips. She was at laſt drawn away to give 
room to the ſurgeon, who, examining narrowly, 
began to be of opinion that the wound had not 
reached any vital part, and obſerved that he muſt 
have been hurt elſewhere : he therefore examined 
him carefully, particularly about the head, and 
found a conſiderable ſwelling juſt above the ear 


Here, ſaid he, is the chief injury; can you tell how 


he 
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he received it, or from what fort of weapon? He 
got but one ſtroke, replied Fernando, and that 
was in the ſhoulder. Then the hurt in the head 
has proceeded from his weight in falling, and the 
loſs of blood from the ſhoulder is in that caſe 
rather uſeful than injurious. While they were 
thus fpeaking, Alphonſo began to breathe hard, 
then groaned: the ſurgeon ordered a glaſs of wa- 
ter, with which he wetted his lips, letting a little 
down—Still the word was death. 

Meantime the officers of the Ronda had got the 
wounded aſſaſſins to the inn. One appeared, from 
his Equipments, to be a gentleman of conſiderable 
rank, but he was in as hopeleſs a ſtate as Alphon- 
ſo: another was in the livery of a ſervant ; and a 
third had the appearance of a bravo. The two 
laſt were coming to themſelves, but the firſt 
ſeemed quite ſenſeleſs though he breathed ; they 
were all deſperately wounded, particularly the 
gentleman, whoſe arm was cloven at the joint of 
the ſhoulder almoſt from his body. 

As the accident happened at the diſtance of leſs 
than a league from the city of Burgos, Don Iſidor, 
on his arrival at the inn, wrote off to Don Juan, 


informing him of the affair, and intreating proper 


aſſiſtance to be ſent out. Don Juan himſelf arrived 
in two hours after the meſſenger was diſpatched, 
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and the King's ſurgeon along with him, who; on ſeri 
examining Alphonſo, enquired whether he had in. vun 
dicated any diſpoſition to vomit ? and on being an- the 
ſwered in the negative declared it to be his opi- fell 
nion, that he had only been extremely. ſtunned ma 
with the fall, and added, that in all probability he pol 
would ſoon come to himſelf, He ordered his ma 

head to be chafed with warm ſpirits, his extremi- thi 

ties to be rubbed, and ſome warm wine poured ho 
down his throat: in ſhort, he took his meaſures ſo wa 

8 * well, that before morning the youth was reſtored th 
to his ſenſes, though extremely weak. Don Juan il 
did every thing he could to cheer the Baron and 1 
Don Iſidor, aſſuring them that the King intended fe 

4 to make ample amends to the family for the in- th 


juries it had ſuſtained ; and that he intended the 
firſt honours in the ſtate for Alphonſo, whom he 


loved more than any of his favourites, though b 

. much had been done to injure him in his opinion: RN 
—nay ſuch, he ſaid, was the attachment of the ſ 
King, that he would not inform him of the preſent ' 


him unneceſlary pain. 
When the two inferior aſſaſſins came to PRONE 
elves, Don Juan, the Baron, and Don Iſidor 
were informed of it, and coming to the room 
here they were, Don Juan was immediately de- 
*; . ſeried 
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accident before he came away, to avoid giving | 
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ſeried by him who wore the liyery. Whoſe ſera 
vant are you? ſaid Don Juan ſeverely. I'am 
the ſervant of Don Rodrigo de Calvados, ſaid the 
fellow. Oho ! ſaid Don Juan—and where is your 
maſter? There, your» honour, ſaid the fellow, 
pointing, ſignificantly to a bench where the gentle- 
man's body lay.— Then it was he who ſet you on 
this enterpriſe ? ſaid Don Juan. God bleſs your 
honour, returned the fellow, I knew not what I 
was going about till I was in the very heart of it: 
this honeſt man here, who, God bleſs us | looks 
liker the devil than a man, will tell you mas - 
I was only a ſervant. Don Juan looking at he 
fellow perceived that he was a bravo, and ordered 
the two to be immediately carried under a ſtrong 
guard to jail, | 

The next day Alphonſo was much recovered, 
but complained of a violent pain from the wound 
in his ſhoulder : he was however declared by the 
ſurgeon to be able to proceed ſlowly in the car- 
riage to Burgos. The gentleman aſſaſſin, Don 
Rodrigo too, was able to proceed on a litter; a 
ſtrong guard was ordered for him, and he was de- 
poſited in the jail, and a ſurgeon ordered to at- 
tend him: his mother was almoſt mad with vexa= _. 
tion and diſappointment—but all her intereſt, al! 
her tears, all her falſehoods, and all her addreſs 


+ . -were 
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were of no availggſhe could get no one hardy 
enough to apply to the King in his favour. 


During Alphonſo's illneſs Donna Maria never 


quitted him, but when delicacy required. 

But, a conſiderable time having elapſed, and the 
wound continuing in the ſame ſtate, the ſurgeon 
expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the ſlowneſs of the pro- 
cefs, and frequently animadverted on ſymptoms 
of a feveriſh kind, for which he could not account. 
One day making thoſe remarks in the hearing of 


© Why, what is the cauſe of it, wiſeman? ſaid 
Don Iſidor.—Love, your honour, replied Pierrot, 
bluntly. Love I—in the name of God, with 
whom? I am ſure, your honour, I don't know 
and 1 believe it is more than he knows himſelf: 


the picture that hangs about his neck, perhaps, 
+ may tell—though I doubt that too, for they were 


ſtrangers. 
Are you mad, fellow ? ſaid the Baron haſtily. No, 
your worſhip, replied Pierrot, I am not, I hope; [ 
do the beſt at leaſt that I can to avoid it : for I nei- 
"ther go out to ſeek fighting adventures, nor do 
11 fall in love with every pretty girl in diſtreſs, 
which ſeems to me to be the ways of going mad 
ys—L will tell you what I know. He 
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Pieniot, that honeſt ſoul ſaid, that he fancied he 
could tell the cauſe of it. 


then 
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then told him of the adventure with the two 
ladies in Portugal—concluding with an affurance, 
that ſince his young«egaſter had ſeen them, he 
never had had one hour's peace, nor, he believed, 
been right in his head. 
Don Ifidor ſeemed extremely uneaſy—retired to 
a room wrote letters, and diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger with them inſtantly down to the caſtle of 
Duero. The reſt of the day he ſeemed extremely 
unhappy, nor could the Baron or any of his 
friends account for the ſtrange an in his , 
manner. "x 
Next day he put the queſtion of his love with 
ſome delicacy to Alphonſo; who candidly acknow- 
ledged, that a lady he had met with on his travels 
in Portugal had gained entire poſſeſſion of his 
affections— and though he ſcarcely hoped ever to 
ſee her again, he could not help cheriſhing the 
love with which ſhe inſpired him, and indulging 
ſome ſmall hopes.—He then told his father the 
whole ſtory, and concluded with ſhewing him the 
picture. At fight of the picture Don Iſidor turn- 
ed pale, his lips quivered, his whole frame 
trembled with the agitation of his mind— ie was 
for ſome minutes ſpeechleſs —At length breaking 
ſilence: It is as I feared, ſaid he ! —Oh unhappy 
youth Good God, my father ! exclaimed Al- 


pPhonſo, to what ſtrange ſtory is this dreadful. agi- 
R tation 
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tation a prelude ?—Alas ! my unhappy child, ſaid 
Don Ifidor, prepare to hear that which muſt pierce 
your ſoul with horror !\—Yet you muſt know it; 
though inſtant death attended the information, 
you muſt know it—Better to die than live one hour 
in the conception of a deadly fin !—That young 
lady— Good God ! do | live to tell it to my ſon! 
that young lady, with whom you were ſo deeply 
enamoured, is—your ſiſter ! —My ſiſter ? Yes, 
your ſiſter ! and ſhe, that lady whom you reſcued a 
along with ber, is mine the Marchioneſs Deloro. 
— Then I am undone ! exclaimed Alphonſo ;—un- 
done here—and loſt to all eternity! 

Say not ſo, my child, ſaid Don Iſidor—we are 
- to believe that the Almighty, who is merciful, 
will judge by the intention, and not aſſign the pu- 
niſhment of a deliberate crime to a paſſion invo- 
luntary and unintentional. This horror that you 
feel is in itſelf an expiation, if it be followed up 
with a, firm determination to expel the poiſon 
from your ſoul. 

Ab, there, there, my father, there lies the hor- 
ror |—1 fear I muſt ceaſe to live ere I ceaſe to 
ſin—if loving 
- Hah! interrupted Don eee your im- 
pious tongue, nor utter in my preſence language 
fo deteſtable— If ſo loſt in guilt as to dare the 
bay 3 SEED: thunder 
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thunder of the Almighty, which flow to execute 
emboldens finners=doſt thou not fear that a fa- 
_ ther's indignation ſhould riſe and cruſh you into 


ruin. 


-Alas, my father! how do you miſtake me, ad. 


Alphonſo. Perhaps I do, haſtily interrupted Don 
Iſidor: yet it is to me a ſubject of that nature, 
the bare imagination of which hafrows up my ſoul : 
AI am not fit to ſpeak upon it—I ſhall therefore 
retire and content myſelf with offering up my 


prayers to Heaven in your behalf; nor will I - 


again behold you till I have firm aſſurance that 
you have baniſhed the helliſh paſſion, even to the 
laſt ſhadow, from your breaſt, or that death has 


ſnatched you from its power. So ſaying, Don 


Iſidor withdrew, leaving the unhappy Alphonſo 
in a ſtate of diſtradion, horror, and grief. It was 
the firſt time in his life that a word engendered 
in anger had fallen from his father—and his laſt 
expreſſions ſmote him the more poignantly to 
the heart. 

On Don ffidor's meeting the Baron and F hes 
Thomas, they were aſtoniſhed at the ſtrange diſ- 
compoſure of his air and countenance—they were 


both alarmed, and almoſt in a breath aſked him for | 


W Would to God! ſaid Don Iſidor, that the 
R 2 aſſaſſin's 


( | 
aſſaffin's poignard had cut him off ere he ſhould 
have lived to tell the horrid tale—he is in love 
with his fiſter ! They ſtared aghaſt—Yes, ſaid he, 
after telling them the ſtory, it is not guilt alone 
that meets the ſcourge in this life; for I am 
curſed as Punalada was, and inceſtuous love 


blights my family !— 

Hold, hold, Don Iſidor ! interrupted the en 
judgment belongs to God—reſignation is the duty 
of man; beware, therefore, that while you de- 
nounce vengeance againft your ſon, and call him 
finner, you are not yourſelf dipping deeper in fin 
than he. It appears from your own account, 
that at the time he firſt conceived this unhappy 
paſſion, he knew not the object of it was his 
ſiſter; in the outſet, therefore, no ſin is imputable, 
fince we muſt believe that God judges us by our 
means of knowledge: to expect him then on the 
inſtant to diſlodge a deep-rogted paſſion, is to 
expect more than human nature is capable of per. 
forming. It muſt be the work of time, and ſtrong 
virtuous reſolution and believe me, that every 
effort of his to overcome it will be more accept- 
able in the eyes of the Almighty, than ten thou- 
ſand acts of mere paſſive, negative virtue. I know 
and will anſwer for his principles, and have no 
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fear of the event but what ariſes from the tate of 


his health. I ſhall therefore go and ccnverſe with 


him ; and, I entreat, that in the mean time you will 
on your part recollect, that guſts of rage and boi- 
ſterous inveCtive are above all things incompa- 
tible with the mild ſpirit of that glorious religion 
which we all adore; though ſome of us, to be 


judged from our actions, — ed 
rant of it. 
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IN a ſhort time Father Thomas returned with a 
face unuſually imprinted with ſarrow : he deſired 
that a phyſician ſhould be immediately ſent for, 
for that Alphonſo was raving mad—thathe ſome- 
times talked of his ſiſter, ſometimes of his aunt, = 
and ſometimes called upon his cruel, cruel fa- 


ther. | 
A meſſenger was directly ſent for a phyſician ; 


he came, and declared Alphonſo to be in ſuch a 
ſtate as left little room for hope—exhauſted as he 
had been already, he was afraid to bleed him, and 
expreſſed a fear that the feveriſh delirium would 
ſink upon the ſpirits and carry him off. He or- 
dexed him a medicine, and, deſiring to be called 
upon the appearance of any new ſymptom, went 
AWAY. 

As night advanced, Alphonſo grew more out- 
rageous, and they were broke in upon at ſupper 
by the faithſul Pierrot, who told them, that he was 
TxmY _ tearing 
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tearing off 4. dreſſings from his wounds, and 
that four of them were unable to hold him. 
They all directly roſe and went to his chamber; 
Donna Maria herſelf would not ſtay Lehind— 
there they found him in the moſt dreadful ſtate 
of furious inſanity, tearing himſelf to pieces, 
while the blood guſhed afreſh from his half-healed 
wounds; and the attendants were lying about the 
room, bruiſed by the flings he had given them 
againſt the walls. The Baron directly ran to him, 
pinioned his arms behind his back, and with the 
wriſts of a giant held him down. Don Iſidor 
came in to his aſſiſtance, and they brought him 
to ſome order: when in a few minutes growing 
inſenſibly weak, he languiſhed away, wept, and 
ſunk into a ſwoon. By this time the ſurgeon 
who was ſent for came, and prepared to re- dreſs 


the wound ; all the patient's back was covered 


with blogd, and he ordered it to be waſhed while 
he prepared his dreſſings Donna Maria herſelf 
undertook the taſk—ſhe waſhed away the blood, 
while the Baron held the baſon. At length, 
to the aſtoniſhment of all, ſhe ſcreamed out 
— Mother of God, my ſon ! and ſunk back upon 
the bed. 


* 


Does it pleaſe Heaven, ſaid Don Iſidor, to * 


er our miſeries, and ſend inſanity throughout 
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us all? Do I dream, or has this lady dreamed ?— 
Can'ſt thou tell me, Baron, whither tends all this 
ſtrange extravagant incident that marks our for- 
tune of late, and makes the adventures of our 
houſe more like romance than reality ? 

In our affairs, replied the Baron, the real is ſo 
interwoven with the marvellous, that the whole 
ſeems tinged with the colours of romance, and 
ſeeks the aid of proof : ſuch proof is now before us. 
This youth is her 7 and my grandſon— There 
lies proof indelibly written by the hand of nature 
on his body. By Heavens! exclaimed Don Iſi- 
dor, the madneſs grows round, and I myſelf I fear 
ſhall ſhortly catch it. If madneſs be, returned the 
Baron warmly, it is with yourſelf Don Ifidor ! 
| Who hold up your own raſh opinion, founded 
— circumſtances ſubject to error and impoſi- 
againſt the teſtimony of nature itſelf, and 
bal y confront the written characters of provi- 
dence Look, fee thoſe grapes painted by the hand 
of nature in his mother's womb. Juſt at this time 
the lady, who had been ſupported by Father Tho- 
mas, came to herſel.— Give me, give me my child, 
 faid ſhe—Oh ſpare him, Heaven — Then looking 
—Yes ! there, there they are—Oh my Gonſalvo 
ſurely ſomething prophetic wrought within thy 
—_ on that day, Wow? in ſportive innocence you 

| dropped 


* 
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dropped a bunch of grapes down my back—1 
ſtarted” ſoftly complained being then pregnant 


' You then, my love, ſaid, in playful fondneſs faid, 


that if we loſt our child, that would be a mark 
by which to know im—Alas,"my love! little 
didſt thou thin by what fad calamities w ſhould 


"loſe him, or in what horrible way he ſhould be 


found—found but to be loſt again for ever 

If I live, ſaid the Baron, ſome ſtrange fraud has 
been practiſed on us both a fraud moſt likely never 
to be developed. That Gonfalvo's fon has exactly 
this mark I can give teſtimony; now let us ſee 
whether Fernando has it. Fernando declared that 
M had nt. Then it is certain, ſaid the Baron, 
that this is the ſon of Gonſ 

It is ſtrange, ſaid Don Ifidor, it is beyond all 
comprehenſion ſtrange, that a child nurſed under 


che inſpection of. But what d I ſay ? To- morrou 


I will ſend off to Talavera, and have the old 


woman at Whoſe place he was nurſed brought, 


with her whole family, here. 
Reſerve your arguments, faid Father Thomas 


to a fitter occaſion ; at preſent let us look to the . | 


lady, who ſeems to ſtand in need of care Erne 

leſs ghan the young gentleman. 

The next morning Pierrot was diſpatched to 
village near Talavera, to bring the old wo- 


” man 
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man who had been nurſe to Don Iſidor's lady, pe 
her whole family, and the nurſe who was employ- ye 

| ed to ſuckle their child, directly to Burgos, but Ni 
with ſtri& injunctions not to apprize them of a fr 
ſentence that had paſſed. During this juncture 2 
Alphonſo's fever had a fortunatscriſis ; he re- b 

i 


covered the uſe of his ſenſes, and, though extreme- | 
ly weak, gave . ſome hopes of recovery. It was f 
thought adviſeable, hawever, to keep the diſcovery 0 
a ſecret from him, till ſuch proof ſhould be had t 
as would put it paſt a doubt one way or other. x. 
At length Pierrot returned, and with him the 
nurſe who had ſuckled Don Iſidor's child, and 
her huſband; the old woman having been ſome time | 
dead. Don Iſidor ordered them to be conducted | 
into the room where Donna Maria was, and 
where the Baron, Father Thomas, and Fernando 
attended—it Was agreed that Father Thomas 
ſhould ſpeak to her. Nurſe, ſaid he, I preſume 
you are well enough acquainted with the princi- 
ples of our holy religion, and the extent to which 
they reach, to know the dreadful puniſhment at- 
tending any kind of fraud. Tf you do not, I will 
tell you that however it may be hid from mortal 
eyes, it cannot be concealed from the Almighty, 
who will not fail to puniſh it witb everlaſting tor- 
| ments: when detected here, it meets the heaviſit 
VIA 3 | puniſhmeut 
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puniſhment of the law. Of both - theſe, nutſa, 


you and your huſband ſtand in imminent danger; 
nor can any thing but a fair confeſſion ſave you 


from being handed over inſtantly to the cogni- 


zance of criminal law. Anfwer me, then, as you 
hope for mercy here, or falvation hereafter —Where 


is the child of Don Iſidor de Haro, which you, 


for purpoſes beſt known to yourſelves, have 
changed, impoſing for ſo many years upon him 
the charge of a child not his own—while on the 
other hand you may have devoted his to miſery, 
want, or even death? —Speak, ſpeak the truth, and 
believe me nothing elſe can fave you; fox, of one 


part of the charge againſt you we have unqueſ- 


tionable evidence. 
I will, Father! I will! 3 the nurſe, 
throwing herſelf on her knees—I will tell the 


truth, and though to ſave myſelf from ruin I was: 


guilty of concealing the ſtory from Don Iſidor, 
I am as innocent as the child unborn of the chang- 
ing, as you ſhall know. . 

One day after I had brought Don Iſidor's child 
home to nurſe, a woman with a child on her 


breaſt called in towards the cloſe of the day; 


ſaid ſhe was a traveller and begged a lodging— 
She added, that ſhe was travelling from Andaluſia 
Na and muſt be away by break of day 
next 
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next morning—As we never refuſed a chriſtian 
ſhelter, we deſired her to ſtay, and gave her ſhare 
of what we had. The weather was extreme. 
1y hot, and we all lay out on mats in the piazza 
of our cottage. Juſt at day-break we heard the 
ſtranger move—ſhe got up, and bid us adieu and 
went away. We wiſhed her to ſtay for breakfaſt z 
but ſhe refuſed, alledging that ſhe had a long 
journey before her, and muſt not delay. 

When we aroſe, the child was afleep in the 
cradle; ſo that altogether the woman had been 
gone three hours before I went to take it up. 


Gueſs my ſorrow and ſurpriſe, when I found 


that the vile wretch had changed the child. I 
knew it directly by a bunch of purple grapes on 
the back, though in other reſpects the children 
were very like each other. 

Why did you not tell Don Iſidor then? ſaid 
the Prieſt. . 


Had I been inclined to do fo, replied the wo- 


man, it would have been impoſſible, for he and 
his lady, we were told, had gone into France ; but 
you ſhall hear. I ran, continued ſhe, directly tomy 

huſband, who was at work, and told him. He was 
going to kill me with his ſickle : he immediately 
broke off from work, and went in purſuit of her, 
charging me to ſay norhing till his return, as he 
; | was 
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was pretty ſure of overtaking her. But, God help 
us, he was all the time going farther from her;; 
for we afterwards found that ſhe had told us 
wrong, and was going towards Andaluſia, inſtead 
of turning from it. At night he returned weary 
and broken hearted—we knew not what to do 
we. feared to diſcover the matter—and thought 
it beſt to leave it to chance. The thing paſt 
over—the old woman my lady's nurſe was de- 
ceived - and finding that we had no reaſon to fear 
a diſcovery, we thought it beſt, as it could not be 
remedied, to ſay nothing. This I call God and 
our Redeemer to witneſs is the whole truth, and 
I hope you will think that I am not ſo much to be 
blamed, 

Juſt as they had done examining the woman, a 
letter came directed to the Baron; it was from 
the King's officer at Punalada caſtle, and was in 
theſe words: , Y 


* 


.« Moſt excellent Lord, 


« Tnour ſearches through the many ſubterranean 
vaults under this caſtle we found, ſtarved almoſt ta 
death, a woman who ſays ſhe has been confined 
many years by the Marquis, ſhe imagined at leaſt 
fifty; but that, from her ſtory otherwiſe, is im- 
poflible, She adds, that ſhe has a ſecret of the 

| | * utmoſt 
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utmoſt conſequence to unfold—briefly to this 


effect :—She was the nurſe of Don Henrico Gon- 
falvo's ſon— was feduced by a prieſt (whom 1 
fuppoſe to be the Prior) to give up the child to 
the Marquis; that at laſt being prevailed upon, ſhe 
travelled with it towards Andaluſia, and falling 
by accident into a cottage where a child of Don 
Iſidor de Haro (whom ſhe knew to be the couſin 
of Gonſalvo) was at nurſe, ſhe determined ts 
fave the child, whom ſhe loved, from the intentions 
of the Marquis, which ſhe thought might poſſibly 
be wicked; and accordingly left Don Gonſalvo's 


in the bed, and carried away Don Iſidor's. 80 


that by this account, the youth Fernando, it is 
probable, is Don Iſidor's, and the other your grand- 
child. The woman is in cuſtody, fo take your mea- 
res accordingly. 


P. S. The woman is dying, and has made oath 
» 


Here, ſaid the Baron, giving the letter to Don 
Iſidor, all is cleared up—F emacs is yours— 
Alphonſo i is mine. e 

Alphonſo ſhall ſtill be mins nere Don Iſidor, 
for he ſhall be married to my daughter wrote to 
my ſiſter, who arrived at Duero caſtle the day aſter 
9 | | we 
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ave left it, from Portugal, whence ſhe was obliged 
to fly to eſcape the importunities and power of an 
old nobleman who had fallen in love with my 
daughter. She wrote me an account of her reſ- 
cue by a young Spaniard, long fince, from Se- 
vil, I have now received her anſwer to my 
letter; and am happy to find that the impreſſion 
Alphonſo made upon her niece keeps pace with 
his love for her. When Pierrot firſt hinted the 
affair, I ſuſpected the fact juſt as it turned out. 
Come, Baron, ſaid Don Iſidor, let us give a looſe 
to joy —each of us has gained without the other 
being a loſer—and theſe events, which at firſt ap- 
peared fo adverſe, will ſerve to unite our fami- 
lies byadditional bonds of affection. 

The body of Gonſalvo was buried in great 
pomp at Montalto ; and, ſoon after, Alphonſo re- 
ceived Don Iſidor's daughter to his arms—was 
inveſted with half the eſtates of the Marquis by 
the King; the other half, with Punalada- caſtle, 
being by His deſire ſettled on Fernando, who 
inherited alſo his grandfather Guzman's eſtate, 
Don Rodrigo was ſent to the mines—his mother 
was condemned, to baniſhment—while the Prior 
of the convent of Valleſanto was doomed to per- 
petual impriſonment in the Inquiſition. Father 
Tuomas received the priory. as a gift from .the 


hands 
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hands of the Archbiſhop of Seville. Laſtly the 
Baron lived not only, to ſee Alphonſo and Fer- 
nando the firſt warriors in Spain, and created 
batons, but even to inſtruct a great-grandſon in 
the rudiments of the ſcience of wagfare ; and at 
laſt died, at an amazing age, ſurrounded by ambu- 
merous race of heroes, the deſcendants of the old 


and illuſtrious Hovst of RAO. ® 
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